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Introduction 


The period in western European history 
which is covered by this volume was marked 
by uncertainty and confusion. The solid 
faith of the age of St Thomas Aquinas, St 
Louis and Dante gave way to anxious 
questionings in many spheres of human 
activity. The Holy Roman emperor was no 
longer a serious power in Europe. The 
papacy was rent by schism. The universities 
were full of ferment and disagreement, 
which were reflected at all levels of society. 

Italy, deserted by the popes, led the way 
towards a new era. Venice, triumphing over 
its rivals, gained in wealth, stability and 
reputation. In Rome there wasa new interest 
in ancient Roman history, which showed 
itself in the writing of men like Rienzi, with 
his wild dreams of a revival of the republic, 
and Petrarch, whose interest in Greek and 
Latin studies was soon to spread. Before the 
fourteenth century was out, Greek was 
being taught in Florence; and whatever else 
the Italian Renaissance brought, the study 
of Greek letters was certainly not the least of 
its contributions. 

Elsewhere the common people, if not yet 
coming into their own, were at least demon- 
strating (sometimes noisily) their discontent. 
The times were hard and the population had 
decreased, never having fully recovered 
from the ravages of the Black Death and 
later epidemics. Thus, a smaller labour force 
brought demands for increased wages and 
then revolts or risings which were the 
equivalent of twentieth-century strikes, The 
worker wanted more. In the words of the 
poet, William Langland: 


"Penny ale will not do, nor a piece of bacon, 
But if it be fresh flesh or fish fried or baked’. 


InSwitzerland a peasant democracy made 
its first appearance. Eminently practical, it 
proved singularly successful, secure amid 
the mountains and with a larger defence in 
proportion to its numbers than any of the 
other emerging states. Elsewhere in western 
Europe it was the monarchical ideal that 
triumphed. It was a king’s duty to govern, to 
administer justice and to lead his warriors 
to successful and profitable combat. 

The crusading ideal was not forgotten, but 
there was now no real enthusiasm for 
Jerusalem and the Holy Places, which in any 
Case were accessible to pilgrims. Instead of 
the international Knights Templar there 
were local chivalric orders, like the Knights 
of the Garter. Chivalry developed into an 
artificial code of conduct, accepted because 
acceptable to the ruling landowners, but also 
of real social value because it provided an 
international code of Jaw, ; 

n, New Delhi. 


By G. R. POTTER 


It was in France, England, and, to a lesser 
degree, in Scotland and the Iberian penin- 
sula that kingship became identified with 
government. But the process still depended 
on individual personalities: Charles V and 
Louis XI of France, Henry V and Edward IV 
of England, and Ferdinand of Aragon 
showed how determination and character 
could shape the destinies of countries. 

For they were communities rather than 
nations: the concept of nationhood was not 
yet born. Besides allegiance to Church and 
king there was everywhere a strong sense of 
local grouping. Despite the growth of trade 
and the movements of armed men, most 
people saw little beyond their own country 
or city. This was particularly true of the 
Holy Roman Empire where the pull towards 
Rome as the centre was irresistible, partly 
because tradition, geography and religion 
favoured it. 

It is easy to read history backwards, to 
see signs of the Renaissance, the Refor- 
mation, or absolute monarchy long before 
these really appear. Contemporaries were 
not gifted with such hindsight and accepted 
the world as they found it. Nonetheless, as 
the fourteenth century came to a close, even 
simple people began to realise that theory 
and practice differed and that changes must 
come about. The existence of two serious 
claimants to the papacy, each supported by 
powerful governments, could not continue 
indefinitely. It could not fail to modify men's 
views about the institutions of the Church, 
although not about its divine mission. And 
SO, whether it was English Lollardy, Czech 
Hussitism, or the criticism of Italian human- 
ists like Poggio or Valla. the new movements 
towards religious reform added up to a 
critical approach which was bound to lead 


to a re-examination of the teachi e 
ee teaching of th 


This was made easier because the Bible 
was now more 


^ accessible. The first printed 
translation, „the Gutenberg Bible. had 
appeared. If it dates, as is likely, from 1453 


ae all within a century or 
at learning and scholar- 


ship did not depend upon imperial and papal 
initiative. The new universities recruited 
their students from the many song-schools 
and grammar schools. For these pedagogues 
could now be found in sufficient strength to 
whip the elements of Latin into ever- 
increasing numbers of boys. 

Some of these would turn to the law fora 
livelihood. Violent as the times often were, 
force was not the only way of settling dis- 
putes. There was a great deal of litigation in 
the England of the Wars of the Roses and in 
war-torn France. The study of law flourished 
at the Inns of Court in London, at Bourges 
and Orleans, and at the Italian universities. 
Notaries public, chartered by emperor or 
pope, were familiar figures in every walled 
city. As much subtlety was spent in comment 
on the civil law as on canon law, its ecclesi- 
astical counterpart, and earlier training of 
the commentators in the arts faculties of the 
universities had helped to bring this about. 
The young men had learnt there how to 
argue logically according to fixed rules, and 
how to dispute publicly and draw out nice 
distinctions of meaning. 

At the same time there was apparent a new 
passion for antiquity, together with a grow- 
ing demand for Latin which should be that 
of Cicero and Pliny, and a new-found 
interest in the life of the ancient world. Men 
began to cultivate elegance of style, so that 
an Eneas Sylvius could make his way to the 
papal throne by his achievements as a 
writer rather than by piety, patronage or 
wealth. 

The restoration of the authority of the 
popes was accompanied by the increasing 
activity of the papal court, itself the training 
ground of humanists as well as theologians. 
The Italian Renaissance, of which Florence 
was the first focus, was made possible largely 
because rulers were also patrons and the 
profits of successful enterprise were turned 
into objects of beauty. 

While the Italians were seeking for and 
transcribing neglected manuscripts, or 
translating the rediscovered Greek poets 
and philosophers, their northern neighbours 
were making their own special contributions 
to the rising nation states of the future. The 
English parliament not only survived the 
dynastic struggles but even benefited from 
them. Again and again the government 
appealed for its authority to statutes enacted 
in parliament, thus, although very little 
public participation in affairs was implied, 
government was far from being a personal 
autocracy. Significantly, the reign of 
Richard II saw both the crushing of the 
Peasants’ Revolt and the removal of a 
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monarch who spoke of the laws as emanat- 
ing from his own breast. 

To be influential in northern Europe it 
was necessary to own or control land, which 
was almost the sole source of wealth and 
power. From it came the produce on which 
the people lived and the fighting men who 
followed their leaders to battle. War was, or 
could be, a profitable trade and it was 
governed by its own laws and conventions as 
clearly defined as those relating to matri- 
mony or the transmission of property by 
inheritance. 

It was in the later Middle Ages that 
chivalry became a code of conduct. The 
French chronicler Froissart gives more 
space to the exploits and the inter-relation- 
ship of French and English knights than to 
any other aspect of the years whose events 
he related in such detail. The Knights of the 
Garter were chosen personally by the 
monarch for their bravery in combats which 
were regulated struggles of expensively 
armoured men and horses. As the vassal of 
his overlord, as the champion of his lady and 
as the upholder of the Church, the knight 
went in search of trouble. As the upholder 
of the Church he was happiest in fighting 
infidels, and now that the Muslims were too 
powerful to be attacked in the Holy Land he 
could crusade in Lithuania or Prussia. In 
this way he also pushed the basically French 
civilisation of western Europe ever further 
eastwards against the Slavs. 

Writing a century ago, Bishop Stubbs 
characterised the years covered by this 
volume as futile, bloody and immoral. The 
epithet ‘futile’ can certainly not be applied 
to the age of Henry V, Joan of Arc, Louis XI 
and Prince Henry the Navigator, of Botti- 
celli, Lippo Lippi and Leonardo da Vinci, or 
of Gutenberg and Caxton. Immoral and 
bloody, certainly, but not exceptionally so, 
judged either by the ethical standards or by 
the war record of the twentieth century. 
Basically it was a peaceful time at least for 
city dwellers, and it was the golden age of 
cities. Much of the bloodshed was that of 
warring nobles, and there was far less 
slaughter than in any succeeding period of 
similar duration. 

The Spanish and Scandinavian kingdoms 
emerged full of hope for the future. Poland, 
Bohemia and Hungary were mighty states 
not yet crushed by the Turk, and the Old 
World stood poised ready to usher in the 
New World. It was an age full of vitality and 
hope. Something new was being born. The 
labour was long and hard. The offspring was 
modern man. 


l2 Ea. 


Right: the baptism of Charles VI was 
attended by all the pomp and ritual befitting 
the eldest son of a king of France. But when 
he succeeded to the throne twelve years 
later, his youth was to be the excuse for the 
unashamed exploitation of the kingdom by 
his uncles, the dukes of Burgundy, Bourbon, 
Berry and Anjou. Miniature. (Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.) 


The elegant formality of courtly life and 

ceremony. formed a striking contrast with 

the realities of aristocratic, factional 

politics. 

Above: a scene typical of the brutality 

ar enshed in the struggles between the 
rmagnacs and the Burgundians. Mini 

magnac e - Miniature, 
( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. ) s 
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The triumph of the monarchy in 
England and France 


The erosion of confidence in Richard II; the first great age of English courtly culture ; 
the Lancastrian dynasty in England; Henry V's success in France; the defeat of the French 
army at Agincourt; Burgundian domination of northern European politics ; the achievement 

of Joan of Arc; the revival of French morale; the cult of chivalry ; Louis XI brings 
efficient administration to France; Edward IV—strong, effective rule in England ; 
the unhappy reign of Richard III; Henry Tudor ushers in a new era. 


The prospect of two young 
kings 

There are remarkable superficial resem- 
blances between the histories of France and 
England during the late fourteenth century. 
Charles VI of France and Richard II of 
England were both under age when they 
came to the throne and, within a few years of 
their accession, both faced popular up- 
risings against social injustice. In both 
countries the government of the realm was 
disturbed by the ambitions of the uncles of 
the king— in England the duke of Gloucester 
and in France the dukes of Burgundy and 


Anjou primarily. Finally, both the young 
kings endeavoured to assert their own 
government and appoint their own mini- 
sters, with varying degrees of success. 

It is, however, the differences which are 
interesting and significant. First the kings 
themselves. Whatever his failings, it certain- 
ly cannot be said of Richard II that he was 
feeble minded, whereas from 1392 until his 
death thirty years later, the French king was 
subject to periodic attacks of madness. Dur- 
ing his tragic reign France was torn by a civil 
war which depleted its resources, destroyed 
its morale and left it wide open to invasion 
and occupation by a country poorer in 


natural wealth and with a far smaller 
population. 

France wasa deeply divided nation. There 
were vast tracts of the kingdom where the 
king's writ did not run. With varying success 
the English kings, lords of Gascony since 
the twelfth century, ruled as the sovereign 
power in Normandy, Champagne, Maine 
Aquitaine and Toulouse. Throughout this 
period the counties of Flanders, Artois and 
Nevers, and the great duchy of Burgund 
were part of the territory of the dukes a 
Burgundy, which was in all but name an 
independent country. In Périgord, Angoul 
ême and Blois the duke of Orleans aides 
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an almost equal power, and in Berry and 
Poitou the duke of Berry was supreme. The 
allegiance of the dukes of Brittany to the 
French crown was still more tenuous. The 
aim of all these great landowners was to 
consolidate and widen their jurisdictions 
and to increase their revenues. 

Despite the restriction of the French 
king’s authority, the monarchy still enjoyed 
the right to certain feudal levies and the 
royal treasury could still be a very profitable 
object of plunder. Moreover, with all their 
pretensions and the splendour of their 
courts, the two most powerful men in 
France, Duke Philip the Bold of Burgundy 
and Duke Louis of Orleans, proved them- 
selves little better than bandits in their 
administration of the royal finances to the 
benefit of their own estates. In England the 
objective of aristocratic ambition was the 
crown itself, that is to say, the power of 
directing the government of the country 
rather than the ability to exploit it in order 
to build up a private state within the state. 


Charles the Mad 


When Charles V died in 1380 at the age of 
forty-three, the tide seemed to be on the 
point of turning for France in its long 
Struggle with England. It had succeeded in 
its fight to nullify the terms of the Treaty of 
Brétigny. The English had been driven out 
of all the territories previously ceded to 
them and were left with only their age-old 
province of Gascony. With the help of com- 
petent, if low-born, ministers, Charles had 
restored royal authority, laid the founda- 
lions of an effective standing army and 
initiated other important reforms. He left 
the kingdom to the regency of his eldest 
brother, Louis, duke of Anjou, and fixed the 
age of majority of his twelve-year-old heir 
as thirteen, possibly hoping thereby to 
ensure a short regency and the early return 
to positions of authority of his own well- 
tried counsellors. 

However, Charles V's wishes were ignored 
by his brothers and the regency was divided 
between them. The duke of Anjou was con- 
ceded the place of honour as chairman of 
the council, but within two years, the ambi- 
tious Philip the Bold of Burgundy was 
virtual lord of France. The duke of Anjou 
left the country in 1382 in an attempt to 
enforce his claims to the throne of Naples 
and Philips only other rival for power, 
John, duke of Berry, who held responsi- 
bility for the south of France, seems to have 

en willing to defer to Philip in most 
matters. It is reasonable to assume that 
John's time was too fully bound up with the 
arts, of which he was such a munificent 
patron, to spare much time for political 
affairs. 

From 1382 to 1388 Philip was chief 
counsellor to the king of France. He used 
his time well. Through his wife he succeeded 
to the countship of Flanders in 1384. The 
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Right: the funeral corteges of the great 
must have been one of the most impressive 
sights on the roads of medieval Europe. The 
kings of France were traditionally buried 
at the Abbey of St Denis outside Paris and 
the body of the dead monarch would be 
carried in solemn procession from the 
capital to its final resting place. Miniature. 
( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 


royal exchequer paid him 100,000 francs 
towards the costs of entering upon his new 
county and two years later a further 120,000 
francs to defray his expenses in enforcing its 
allegiance to the French crown. The duke's 
impudence went further when, at the mar- 
riage of his daughter to William of Bavaria, 
the duchess of Burgundy attended the cele- 
brations decked out in the royal jewels of 
France, 

Although, by the terms of his father's will, 
Charles VI had come of age in 1381, it was 
not until a full seven years later that the 
regency was declared at an end. France 
seemed to be on the point of disintegration 
during this period. Quite apart from the 
depredations of Philip the Bold, his brother, 
John of Berry, was in receipt of an annual 
Pension of some 20,000 francs and their 
nephew, Louis of Orleans, was awarded in 
his turn a duchy at the expense of the royal 
domain. He, too, was to plunder the French 
treasury and powers of Toyal patronage to 
his own advantage and the four years of 
Charles’s personal rule Was too brief a 
period for radical changes to be affected. It 
is probable that the plot which led to the 
overthrow of the government of the dukes 
in 1388 was organised by the constable of 
France, Olivier de Clisson, and he it was 
who headed the new administration. The 
king was too engrossed in the hectic round 
of court occasions and hunting to concern 
himself with affairs of State. In 1385 he had 
married Isabeau of Bavaria, a match arrang- 
ed by Philip the Bold and one which brought 
hima Strong and steady ally. The king seems 
to have been happy to concur in his wife’s 
frivolous mode of life. 

Nevertheless, with the new administration 
of 1388 Charles VI had at least provided his 
country with a somewhat less Tapacious 
regime than the one which had gone befi Ore. 
Men like Bureau de la Riviére introduced a 
measure of order into the business of the 
French state. Some attempt was made to 
conciliate the bourgeoisie of Paris, whose 
bitter discontent with the level of taxation 
and corrupt administration had broken into 
violence with the rising of the Maillotins at 
the beginning of the new reign. The govern- 
ment, both local and national, was purged 
of Burgundian officials. 
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The new government of professionals, 
many of whom had served under Charles V. 
was despised by the court because of the 
low birth of its numbers, who were dubbed 
the Marmousets (the best English trans- 
lation for this is perhaps "funny little men’). 
A state of affairs in which such men could 
win and hold control of France cannot have 
Struck Philip of Burgundy as particularly 
amusing, and it must have been with con- 
siderable relief that he heard the news of the 
king’s mishap in the forest of Le Mans in 
August 1392. 

Charles, now twenty-four, had set out at 
the head ofa punitive expedition against the 
duke of Brittany. According to contempor- 
ary reports of the incident the day was hot 
and the excitable and nervous king was 
Startled by a peasant who called out to him 
to beware of treason which lay ahead on the 
road. Frightened by a clatter of weapons, 
Charles drew his sword and ran amuck, kill- 
ing at least one member of his retinue before 
he was disarmed. Almost immediately Bur- 
gundy, with the support of his brother, John 
of Berry, resumed the regency and arrested 
those of the leading Marmousets, who had 
failed to follow the constables shrewd 

xample of leaving the kingdom. 
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following year by the tragedy of the Bal des 
Ardents. It was a typical enough court 
occasion: the guests were in fancy dress and 
the king and a party of friends attended in 
the disguise of ‘savages’. A courtier, coming 
to look for the king and inspecting the dis- 
guised figures with a naked torch, apparently 
slipped and the flaming torch set fire to the 
costumes. The king escaped with his life but 
four of his companions were burnt to death. 

Although Philip of Burgundy had re- 
covered his influence at court, he was to 
experience strong opposition in the years 
that followed. Louis. the king's brother, had 
secured his duchy of Orleans in the year 
before the king’s final relapse. Then, show- 
ing an ambition equal to that of his uncle, he 
added to this substantial holdings in France. 
among them Blois, Angouléme and Péri- 
gord, and also territories outside the king- 
dom including Luxembourg. As the fifteenth 
century began the dismemberment of France 
must have seemed imminent to many con- 
temporary observers. 

The rising power of Louis of Orleans 
threatened not only Philip the Bold's 
ascendancy at the French court but also the 
future of the new state which he was slowly, 
skilfully and unscrupulously building up on 
the eastern borders of France. Furthe 


during his occasional moments of lucidity 
Charles VI tended to turn to his brother, 
Louis, for help. Then when Philip died in 
1404, the Burgundian cause lost the con- 
siderable advantage of the most senior 
Statesman at court and the star of Orleans 
Tose yet higher. 

In 1407, a fateful year for France, the 
duke of Burgundy’s son, John the Fearless, 
had Louis of Orleans assassinated. This act 
let loose the long and bitter strife between 
the Burgundians and Armagnacs, which was 
lo cost John his life and was to be ended only 
thirty years later at the Congress of Arras. 


Richard II 


In 1399 Richard I 
favour of hi i 


9rce and confirmed by the 
approval of parliament, n 


the boy king Richard had 
Bun in 1377 in troubled circumstances. 


» the Black arh 
i. Digitized by Sang RFD of England’s Prince, darling and 


triumphant wars against 


O tei 


France, had died the year before, worn out 
by a fever contracted fighting in Spain on 
behalf of Peter IV of Castile. Richard's 
grandfather, Edward III, the architect of the 
English success against its two traditional 
enemies, Scotland and France, had ended 
what had been the most glorious reign in 
English history, in the dotage of old age. 

In the country at large, the mood was one 
of disillusionment. The French king, Charles 
V, and his general, Bertrand du Guesclin, 
were successfully assailing the English posi- 
tion established by the Treaty of Brétigny. 
French, and later Castilian, privateers pil- 
laged the south coast of England and even 
the Thames estuary, and the government 
were powerless to prevent them. The 
peasantry was increasingly dissatisfied with 
its lot and more self-assured in the aftermath 
of the Black Death which, owing to the 
sharp decline in population, had effectively 
made labour a sellers market. However, 
despite these inauspicious beginnings, 
Richard’s first move in the role of king, was 
an unqualified success. 

This discontent of the ordinary people 
had finally come to a head in the rising 
known as the Peasants’ Revolt which broke 
out in 1381. The affair had all the makings 
of a major rebellion. The rebels gained the 
sympathy of the citizens of London. The 
great Savoy palace of the duke of Lancaster 
was burnt to the ground, two bishops were 
murdered and the insurgents forced the king 
to meet them to hear their demands. In this 
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dangerous and dramatic encounter his boy- 
ish courage and good looks endeared 
Richard to the populace, and his advisers 
were soon able to execute the ringleaders 
and disperse the mobs. But during the next 
ten years Richard showed that it was his aim 
to clip the wings of the nobility as well as to 
discipline the peasants. and his bid for 
personal autocracy nearly succeeded. The 
aims and ambitions which inspired him were 
the same as those which a century later were 
to inspire the Tudor monarchy. 


The Peasants’ Revolt 


On Saturday, 15 June, 1381, the youthful 
Richard rode down to Smithfield, outside 
London, with his counsellors, for a further 
meeting with the rebellious peasants under 
their leader Wat Tyler. We are told that 
despite Richard’s willingness to grant almost 
all the terms demanded of him, Wat Tyler 
remained unconvinced and indeed launched 
a hot tempered tirade against the king and 
his counsellors. Weapons were drawn and 
Tyler was struck down and murdered on the 
spot. After this breath-taking piece of provo- 
cation the royal party seemed paralysed by 
fear. Only Richard kept his head and rode 
straight at the hostile ranks, calling out: 
“Good people, will you kill your king? I am 
your leader now.’ Taking advantage of the 
respite, some members of the royal party 
made for safety, while the Lord Mayor rode 
off to call out the garrison of the Tower of 


Left: the solemn entry of a medieval 

prince and his new bride into his capital. At 
the time of his marriage to Isabella of. 
Bavaria, Charles was already seventeen, but. 
his majority was not to be declared for 
another three years. Miniature. 

( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 

Far left: the coronation of Charles VI. The 
artist has chosen the traditional touching of 
the crown by the magnates, both lay and 
ecclesiastical. In England this was 
interpreted as symbolising the commitment 
of the great lords to assist the king in 
bearing the burdens of office. In view of the 
unscrupulous struggle of the French dukes to 
control the crown, we may feel it has a more 
sinister significance here. Miniature. 
(Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 


London. By the time they arrived, however, 
the temper of the crowds had changed and 
they were already dispersing. 

There is no need to search for the general 
causes of peasant risings during the Middle 
Ages. Life was hard, the winter months 
regularly brought conditions of near-star- 
vation and the extremes of fuxury and 
poverty were both widespread and con- 
spicuous. Often the rural labourers were 
subject to the manor court which was pre- 
sided over by the very lord whose own high 
standard of life rested on their oppression. 

Yet in the later fourteenth century there 
were additional burdens. In an attempt to 
combat the effects of the general European 
economic depression which followed the 
boom conditions of the previous century, 
many great landholders, hoping for financial 
security, leased out their lands to the 
peasants, commuting labour services for a 
fixed money rent. In this way the mark of 
servitude—the obligation to work on the 
lord's land to the neglect of one's own— 
became less obvious, and with the scarcity 
of labour following the depopulation caused 
by the Black Death, the peasant labourer 
held a commanding position. The conse- 
quent high rise in the costs of labour pro- 
duced a further reaction from the land- 
owners who, in many cases, tried to 
reimpose labour services. 

The general market conditions and the — 
increasing mobility of the labourer hin 
in search of better terms further disloca 


the social order, already undermined by the 
Black Death. For Englishmen the outlook 
seemed sull bleaker. A war with France 
which had formerly paid for itself and 
brought rich profits to the country, was, by 
the 1380s, beginning to be an expensive 
burden. Moreover, in the north the Scots 
were raiding across the border more fre- 
quently. 

The government of the regency needed 
money desperately but the rich and influen- 
tial men who controlled parliament were 
reluctant to carry the brunt of a failing war 
with France. Consequently, instead of 
approving a levy of a fifteenth on the total 
value of the movables of the taxpayer, (a 
customary tax which of course took more 
from the wealthy) in 1380 parliament agreed 
to a poll tax of three groats (ie.. one 
shilling) to be levied on all irrespective of 
means. The system of collection was so slow 
and inefficient that in the spring of 1381 the 
government established commissions for 
fifteen counties which were to gather the 
whole levy at all costs and imprison de- 
faulters. This provided the spark which set 
alight the fires of rebellions. 

Discontent first boiled over in the south- 
east. In Kent the leadership of Wat Tyler 
was reinforced by the fiery sermons of the 
vagrant priest, John Ball, freed from the 
archbishop of Canterbury's prison. His 
theme was summed up in the popular 
couplet: 


“When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman?” 


It was not new, but in the person of John 
Ball the dumb masses of England’s peasants 
stood briefly articulate on the Stage of 
history. 

On Tuesday, 11 June the Kentish rebels 
marched on London. There they were met 
by Richard on the Friday at Mile End. They 
demanded the trial of all those ministers of 
the king whom they saw as responsible for 
the country’s parlous state and the abolition 
of servile status. The young king agreed to 
these terms, promised that charters should 
be delivered in confirmation and, according 
to the French chronicler Froissart, gave the 
rebels standards bearing his insignia as an 
earnest of good intentions. 

It is a remarkable fact that the promised 
charters were in fact drawn up and in many 
cases handed over to local Tepresentatives, 
large numbers of whom began to return to 
their villages. However, once the danger had 
passed and the mobs had been dispersed 
after the Smithfield encounter, the govern- 
ment called in the charters and executed 
more than 100 of the ringleaders of the 
revolt. By the end of the year the status quo 
had been restored and the only lasting effect 

of the Peasants’ Revolt was that no further 
poll tax was ever levied by an English 
parliament. : < 
It is surprising, in view of the inflamed 


passions of the insurgents, how 
violence was pract 


duke of Lancaster’ 
razed to the groun 


i little 
ised. It is true that the 
s palace, the Savoy, was 
d, but this seems to have 
been an act of vengeance by the Londoners 


in pursuance of their own private feud. Four 
of the king's counsellors, including the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, were beheaded. 
but these as members of the government fell 
into the class of traitors whose heads the 
rebels had demanded. By and large there was 
no indiscriminate killing or wanton destruc- 
tion, the target in almost all cases being the 
manorial records of the hated servile condi- 
tions, which were systematically sought out 
and destroyed. 

The revolt affected many counties. It was 
a spontaneous and partly co-ordinated ris- 
ing of the lowest orders of Society and, in 
some cases, even found allies among dis- 
affected local gentry. It constituted a Teal 
threat to an unprepared government but its 
aim was to gain a recognition of rights, not 
to bring about wholesale destruction. As a 
consequence the threat rapidly evaporated 
once the rights had apparently been granted, 
England had not suffered the bloody and 
barbaric excesses of the Maillotins of 
but rather had witnessed an ill 
to gain ‘constitutional’ redress. 


Paris, 
-led attempt 


Above: in 1377 England witnessed the 
coronation of a minor, the ten- year-old 
Richard 11. Among the modifications 

to the ceremony was, significantly, the 
placing of the act of popular acclaim after 
instead of before the taking of the oath by 
the king. A relic of the long-dead custom of 
election, it now became an act of public 
recognition of the new king. Miniature. 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 


Right * Richard II leaves by barge after a 
review of troops in the fields outside the 


Tower of London, Miniature. (Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris.) 
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order of ‘affinities’. These were groupings of 
men round the great, determined not so 
much by land tenure but rather by inden- 
tures or contracts of fees to be paid and 
protection given in exchange for specific 
services, whether military or administrative. 
The system had been consolidated by the 
practice of indentures developed in the 
formation of the new army and extensively 
used in raising the forces for the French 
campaigns. 

As a result of his father’s senility and his 
own youth, the king found himself without 
any such strong and loyal band of retainers 
and one of the main endeavours of his reign 
was to build one up. The first tentative 
attempt was thwarted when, in 1386, he was 
forced to dismiss his counsellors and to 
suffer the impeachment of his competent 
chancellor, Michael de la Pole, who was a 
merchant by origin. 

It seemed as though Richard’s tutelage 
might be indefinitely extended after he was 
defeated by an army under the leadership 
of his uncle, the duke of Gloucester. More- 
over, when, in the parliament of 1388 (the 
“Merciless Parliament’) his supporters were 
exiled and executed by the orders of the 
Lords Appellant, as the opposition now 
called itself, his position seemed even more 
precarious. Yet, within a year Richard was 
back in control, the appellants having alien- 


ated support, partly because of their avarice 
and incompetence and also because they 
had been obliged to continue the policy of 
peace with France which they had con- 
demned as cowardly when it had been pur- 
sued by the king. 

Richard had the good sense to seek the 
support and advice of his uncle, John of 
Gaunt, and must at this time have met on 
friendly terms Gaunt’s son, his cousin, 
Henry of Bolingbroke, who was later to 
overthrow him. 


The years of peace 


For the next ten years the court and realm 
of England enjoyed comparative peace. It 
was the first great age of English courtly 
culture. The native talents of men such as 
Geoffrey Chaucer and the painters of the 
new school of manuscript illumination were 
combined with the cosmopolitan influences 
of the international courtly culture of 
Europe (fostered by Richard’s two queens, 
Anne of Bohemia-and Isabella of France) 
to producea brilliant period in the history of 
the arts in England. It was the age which saw 
the creation of the first great masterpieces of 
the English language— Chaucer's Troilus 
and Criseyde and Canterbury Tales—which 
were without parallel in contemporary 
Europe. In architecture, too, there were 


striking achievements, most notably the 
Great Hall at Westminster. 

During this period, in which the king's 
government remained pretty much the king's 
affair, Richard and his ministers used the 
time to pursue policies intended to establish 
the position of the monarchy beyond doubt. 
They continued to recruit reliable members 
to the king's ‘affinity’ with gifts of land and 
offices, and built upa large body of retainers. 
Men-at-arms bearing the device of the White 
Hart became a numerous and formidable 
body. Complementary to this was the stock- 
ingofthe royalarsenal with modernartillery, 
so that on his second expedition to Ireland 
Richard was able to leave more than thirty 
cannonin the Tower of London. 

Richard's policy in Ireland may be seen as 
part of a general policy aimed at building 
up the authority of the king. While retrench- 
ingon the expenses ofthe fruitlesscampaigns 
in France, he initiated a policy in Ireland, 
which if continued, might well have effec- 
tively established the claims of the English 
crown there. 

By 1397, Richard felt strong enough to 
move against his former enemies. His 
marriage with Isabella of France in 1396 
had gained him an extension of the truce 
with France for a further thirty years and 
had brought with it a dowry of £50,000 to 
the royal coffers. His estimate of his power 
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seemed triumphantly vindicated by the ease 
with which he was able to arrest Gloucester 
and the earl of Arundel, who was active in 
Gloucester’s factions, and have them killed. 
However, within two years Richard himself 
was to be deposed and murdered. The way 
in which his support melted away can be 
partly explained by the arbitrary nature of 
his acts, particularly the confiscation of the 
Lancastrian inheritance of Henry of Boling- 
broke. Equally important, however, was 
the steady erosion of confidence in the king's 
word and fear of his growing power. On the 
arrest of the duke of Gloucester, itis reported 
that Richard said: ‘Fair uncle this business 
will turn out the best for both of us’. 
Richard also alienated the powerful by 
gradually placing his own servants in 
positions of authority in local government: 
by 1399 eleven of the counties were governed 
by sheriffs who were members of the king's 
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The king overthrown 


Time and again important political events 
in medieval history are interwoven with 
episodes which seem to modern eyes friv- 
olous and irrelevant. But to the men of the 
time these strange play-actings had legiti- 
mate weight and significance. The train of 
events which ended in the deposition and 
death of Richard II began with such an 
episode. 
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In 1399 Thomas Mowbray, earl of Nor- 


folk, accused Henry Bolingbroke, earl of 

erby, and heir to the great Lancastrian 
“states, of high treason. The charge was 
denied and Richard ordained that the affair 
should be settled by trial by combat. It was 
arranged that the Contest should take place 
at Northampton and the two rivals arrived 
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house of Lancaster by extending Henry’s 
exile to a life term and forbidding him to 
take up his inheritance. Thus he not only 
alienated Henry of Lancaster but all the 
magnates. If the huge duchy of Lancaster 
could be confiscated, who was safe? 

Richard now embarked a second time for 
Ireland with a sizable army, which could be 
turned back to counter any move by Henry. 
But he had miscalculated in leaving the 
realm under the regency of his weak and 
politically untried uncle Edward, duke of 
York. 

Henry returned from exile in 1399, landing 
at Ravenspur in Yorkshire with only fifteen 
men-at-arms. He could however rely not 
only on his own Yorkshire retainers to join 
him but could also count on the sympathy 
of many great lords and the active help of 
the powerful Henry Percy, earl of Northum- 
berland. 

Henry's publicly proclaimed intention 
was merely to recover his inheritance, but 
more was obviously in the wind. The exiled 
archbishop of Canterbury returned with 
him and Henry's adroit moves ensured that 
the members of the king's council were out- 
manoeuvred and that only a handful of 
supporters were at Conway to greet Richard 
on his return from Ireland. At their meeting 
in Flint castle Henry swore that he would 
respect Richard's kingship if only his lands 
were returned to him. 

Again Richard failed to judge the situ- 
ation and the man. By returning to England. 
Henry had committed an act of rebellion 
and sooner or later the final test must come. 
If Richard hoped that he would be able to 
outmanoeuvre Henry he was day-dreaming. 
The duke escorted his sovereign back to 
London and the Tower. Richard summoned 
a parliament but its first business was to 
hear the news of his abdication. Henry 
assumed the throne by the ‘right of inherit- 
ance and conquest, confirmed by the com- 
munity of the realm' and was crowned with 
full solemnity. An attempt to reinstate 
Richard was followed by his murder in 1399. 


Lancastrian rule 
This attempted counter-stroke was by no 
means the last threat which Henry IV had to 
face. Two years later the Scots invaded 
England claiming that Richard was still 
alive, Their total defeat by Henry Percy of. 
Northumberland was a mixed blessing for 
the new king, contrasting as it did with his 
own unsuccessful expedition against the 
Scots. In 140? the Percies themselves formed 
à grand rebellious coalition with the Welsh 
under Owen Glendower and the Scots. It is 
à mark of Henry's insecurity that the great 
family most responsible for his gaining the 
kingship and most lavishly rewarded for its 
efforts should have joined forces with the 
Scots, England's chief enemy. 

.Henry's speed and adroitness enabled 
him to intercept the Percies and the earl of 

ouglas on their way to join with their ally 


in Wales. At the Battle of Shrewsbury in 
1403 Northumberland's son, Sir Henry 
Percy, called Hotspur. was killed and the 
earl of Douglas taken prisoner. 

The victory established the Lancastrian 
dynasty, but Glendower remained a serious 
menace for many years and was for some 
ume supported by the French. In 1405 the 
old earl of Northumberland rose again and 
was not finally defeated until three years 
later. Moreover, the new dynasty remained 
vulnerable to rebellion even after Henry's 
death. On the eve of the departure of his 
son, Henry V, for France in 1415 the plot by 
the earl of Cambridge to assassinate him 
was unmasked and Cambridge and his 
associates executed. 

It is not surprising that there should have 
been such persistent unrest. The magnates 
who supported Henry Bolingbroke's claim 
to his inheritance did not necessarily want 
him as king. His usurpation was an example 
to other powerful lords and had cost him 
dear in buying support. His resultant weak- 
ness made Henry dependent on the good 
will of the House of Lords and the generosity 
of the House of Commons for the finances 
necessary for running the country. The 
Lords gained increasing power in the King's 
Council and the Commons asserted their 
control over money grants. 

While explicitly disclaiming any role in 
government, the Commons had by the 
middle of the reign made their grants of 
taxes dependent on the remedy of abuses by 
the government. Apart from this increase in 
power the Commons also gained in corpor- 
ate sense and procedural expertise as a result 
of the greater frequency in the convening of 
parliaments. Finally, it was becoming more 
common for royal statutes to be passed only 
after parliamentary consent. 


The Lollards 


Besides political unrest and financial string- 
ency. the reign of Henry IV also saw the 
consolidation of the Lollards, a heretical 
sect which continued to flourish among the 
lower orders of society up to the time of the 
Reformation. The beliefs of the Lollards 
reflected a disillusionment with the clergy 
and theestablished church which was general 
throughout Europe. They denied the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation and thereby the 
unique function of the priest: in the sacra- 
ment of the eucharist. They attacked the 
confessional and the practice of clerical 
celibacy, and claimed for laymen the right 
to use a vernacular Bible and to interpret it 
for themselves. In essence, all these beliefs 
can be seen to be an attack on the special 
status of the priestly office and an assertion 
that the virtuous layman needed no medi- 
ator between himself and God. — — 
Events in the Church certainly justified 
disillusionment among ordinary people. 
After fifty years of exile from Rome and 
increasingly dubious involvement in poli- 
tical affairs, the Papacy plunged into forty 


The theme of death was never far from the 
minds of the men of the later Middle Ages. 
The new strain of bubonic plague which 
swept through Europe in the mid-fourteenth 
century causing immense loss of life was a 
grim reminder of the frailty of human 
existence, and the population of Europe did 
not recover its 1320 level until the sixteenth 
century. Many contemporary pictures 
emphasise that death is no respecter of 
persons. Miniature. (Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris.) 

The struggle for power among the nobility in 
France and England during the early 
fifteenth century was marked by many acts 
of brutality by one faction or another, 

which inevitably provoked reprisals. 

Left: a nobleman is beheaded. Miniature. 

( Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 


years of schism, during which two rival 
popes competed for the spiritual allegiance 
and financial revenues of the European 
Church. The breakdown in ecclesiastical 
authority was vividly demonstrated in the 
suppression of Northumberland’s rising of 
1405. Henry IV executed the rebel arch- 
bishop of York and received no rebuke 
whatsoever from the pope at Rome, who 
was fearful that Henry might support his 
rival at Avignon. 

In the later years of the fourteenth century 
the Lollards represented a sizable section of 
the population, finding support in all classes 
of society. They derived their inspiration 
and teachings from the Oxford scholar, 
John Wycliffe. whose anti-clericalism had 
won him influential support and whose in- 
creasingly heretical views exerted a profound 
influence at Oxford University. As his views 
became more extreme, Wycliffes noble 
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patrons, notably John of Gaunt, abandoned 
him. But his teachings, spread-by a band of 
poor preachers and reinforced by his English 
translations of sections of the Bible, gained 
a wide audience among the gentry and lower 
classes, and were even adopted by two or 
three members of Richard IIs household. 
Wycliffe was officially condemned as a 
heretic in 1380 but died unmolested in his 
Lutterworth rectory four years later. 

Henry IV, however, tightened up the laws 
against heretics. The penalty of death by 
burning was confirmed by statute and the 
bones of Wycliffe disinterred. The quicken- 
ing pace of religious persecution largely 
affected the lower classes at first, but 
Lollardy retained its strength amongst the 
increasingly literate merchant and artisan 
classes in the towns. Even so there were a 
number of Lollard gentry in parliament who 
petitioned the crown for the disestablish- 
ment of the Church. Moreover, in Sir John 
Oldcastle, a friend of Henry, prince of 
Wales, the movement seemed to have one 
powerful ally. 

The measure of this English protest move- 
ment against the Church is given not only 
by the standing of Oldcastle, a wealthy land- 
owner and a valuable military leader in the 
Welsh campaigns, but by the fact that after 
his imprisonment in the Tower he was able 
to escape and organise a rising. Henry V 
promptly suppressed the rebellion and, with 
the capture and burning of Oldcastle in 
1417, Lollardy ceased to be a threat. 


An English hero 


Henry V was twenty-six when he succeeded 
his father in 1413. To his contemporaries he 
was a pious and noble warrior king, to later 
ages the symbol of triumphant England. To 
many modern scholars, however, he has 
appeared as a cold, brilliant, somewhat 
hypocritical diplomat and military leader. 
In fact, Henry so completely epitomised the 
virtues and weaknesses of his time and of 
aristocratic and feudal Europe that it is very 
hard for an age so remote in ideals and sym- 
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pathies as our own to see the diverse elements 
in Henry’s character as parts ofan integrated 
whole. 

When Henry announced his intention to 
retrieve his inheritance in France, he be- 
lieved that his rights to it were ordained by 
God and that He would help him vindicate 
his claim. Such principles of action were 
understood and respected by contempor- 
aries. Nor need we question Henry’s honesty 
in his desire to bring peace to the kingdom of 
France and justice to its people. The idea 
that others need the enlightened aid of one’s 
own nation to achieve the best for them- 
selves can hardly be regarded as having died 
with the Middle Ages. 

Another aim which Henry would have 
admitted was the union of the two crowns 
so that their resources could be combined in 
a joint crusade against the Turks. With his 
dying words he spoke of the crusade and 
many other princes of western Europe were 
to pay lip service to this great ideal before 
the century was over. These kinds of beliefs 
were those of a Christian monarch. Henry's 
piety also showed itself in his appointment 
as bishops of men with qualifications in the 
Church rather than in administration, his 
keen interest in the liturgical conduct of his 
own private chapel, and in his strict perse- 
cution of heretics. 

These were some of the attributes of the 
medieval Christian king. There were, how- 
ever, others just as important—the willing- 
ness to defend one’s rights with arms if 
necessary, generosity and bravery in battle, 
merciless reprisals against enemies who 
refused to acknowledge the justice of the 
king’s cause, and mercy to the innocent. 
Unlike Edward III, Henry forbade his army 
to molest non-combatants but like Edward's 
son, the Black Prince, he showed no quarter 
in punishing stubborn opposition. = 

The legends of later times about his riot- 
ous youth and the tales of his hardy 
camaraderie with the common soldiers in 
battle were all part of the impression which 
this strong-willed young man made on his 
fellow Englishmen. One must admire the 


The Battle of Agincourt ( 1415) proved as 
disastrous for France as Crécy and Poitiers 
had been. The undisciplined French cavalry 
were no match for the English archers. 
Moreover, once unhorsed, the French 
knights were so weighed down by their 
armour that they were unable either to 
remount or to fight properly on foot, and 
allowed themselves to be butchered by the 
English soldiers. 

Above and left: archers in action on the 
field of battle. Miniatures. (Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris.) 


force of personality which could weld as 
unruly, lawless, potentially mutinous Eng- 
land into a coherent nation, if only for the 
brief duration of a foreign war. 


War with France 


Whatever the genuinely held beliefs of the 
king, it is obvious that foreign distractions 
were an excellent cure for the discontent 
which had been growing during the last 
years of Henry IV and was threatening to 
get out of hand. The strain on the resources 
of the central exchequer had brought bitter 
complaints from the country's representa- 
tives, and increasingly rigorous parliamen- 
tary control. War with France would, in the 
long run, inevitably add to the country's 
financial burdens. But, in the short term, a 
couple of resounding victories would make 
the new dynasty immensely popular after 
forty years of French successes and English 
policies of peace. 

In view of the unrest he left behind him, 
Henry's departure for France was something 
of a gamble. It was successful, thanks to a 
reasonable share of luck and Henry's own 
genious for war. His experience in Wales 
had taught him a lot and shown his qualities. 
These were demonstrated even before the 
expedition to France sailed. To mobilise and 
supply a medieval army of any size was in. 
itself a-major undertaking. The army com- 
prised not only the men-at-arms, recruited 
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by indentures or contracts between the 
king’s agents and the captains, but also the 
numerous service corps, such as the arm- 
Ourers, miners or sappers, probably re- 
cruited from the mines of the Weald of 
Kent. There were in addition the royal and 
ducal household servants, not the least 
important of these being the musicians, of 
whom the ‘aristocrats’ would be the trum- 
peters. 

As always in an English army of the 
period, the archers formed a major contin- 
gent, drawn from the yeomen peasantry of 
the villages whose skill in archery was en- 
couraged by government decrees. It is 
interesting to learn that each of the great 
household officers of the king, among them 
the king’s smith and the king’s master of 
music, brought his own bowmen to thearmy. 

Henry made a show of being willing to 
conciliate, and negotiations were continued 
with French representatives until the month 
of his departure for France. It is difficult to 
tell how sincere these English manoeuvres 
were. The French offered marriage with the 
king's daughter and a dowry of 850,000 gold 
crowns, but Henry demanded in addition 
the restitution of Aquitaine and Normandy, 
declaring that if this were not granted, he as 
the rightful king of France would come and 
claim them. When, in reply, the French 
emissaries told him that he was not rightful 
king of England, let alone of France, matters 
had gone too far for peace and Henry com- 
pleted his preparations. On 11 August 1415, 
Henry set sail with about 9.000 men, landing 
three days later near Harfleur. 
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Above: the murder of John of Burgundy on 
the bridge of Montereau in 1419 assured 
England of the vital support of Burgundy for 
the next fifteen years. The Dauphin (later 
Charles VII) is shown clasping his hands in 
a pretty gesture of dismay. However, modern 
research suggests that he was Jully aware of 
the plan to assassinate John. M iniature, 

( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. ) 

Right: after the capture of a town, it 

could generally be expected that its 
Jortifications would be razed to the ground 
and that it would be put to the sack. The 
soldiers are taking not only valuables, but 
even household utensils. M. iniature. 

( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 


Agincourt 


After a siege of a month, during which time 
no French commander had made any 
attempt at relief, the town was forced to 
capitulate and Henry entered in triumph 
having sent news of his victory posthaste to 
London. The aim was now to build up 
Harfleur as an English enclave—a second 
Calais—at the mouth of the Seine. But 
before returning to England the king was 
determined on a demonstration of force in 
Normandy, although the army was much 
depleted by dysentry. 

The gamble was being played out to the 
last throw. To have returned to a sceptical 
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London, whose merchants had so gener- 
ously financed the campaign, with only the 
capture of Harfleur to show for his efforts 
(a victory which could have been easily 
reversed by determined French effort), 
would not have been very impressive. Henry 
had to risk the flaunting of English power in 
France and pit his weakened force in battle 
for the sake of a great victory. The French 
armies obligingly made a battle possible. 
when, after shadowing his march for several 
days in an attempt to drive him into a trap, 
they finally forced the English to stand and 
fight near the little village of Agincourt 
(now known as Azincourt). 

The fame of this victory resounded 
throughout England and earned Henry a 
hero’s welcome home and an immortal 
reputation. Repeating their old errors of ill- 
discipline and refusal to make proper use of 
the terrain, the French knights allowed 
themselves to be mown down by the English 
archers and butchered. 

A mistaken report that the French were 
attacking the baggage train and the camp 
followers in the rear of the English army led 
to the fateful and expensive order to kill all 
prisoners. That day the French lost more 
than 1,500 knights, among them three 
dukes, and the English the opportunity of 
collecting many thousands of pounds of 
ransom money. 

Agincourt proved to be a mighty victory 
for English arms, and the jingoism which it 
produced is magnificently summed up in 
the Agincourt song: 


"Our king went forth to Normandy, 
With grace and might of chivalry, 

There God for him wrought marvellously, 
Wherefore England may call and cry: 
"Deo Gratias ^ 


But Henry's campaigns had so far pro- 
duced few tangible gains. It was essential to 
follow up the victory at Agincourt as soon 
as possible and thus Henry set about the 
conquest of Normandy from 1417 onwards. 

After his triumphant return from France 
he could be certain of the support of the 
House of Commons and in fact they granted 
him the customs receipts on wool and leather 
for life. The next two years were occupied in 
negotiations for a peace settlement, but it is 
most unlikely that Henry for one moment 
abandoned his intention of a new cam- 
paign. Indeed, his demands on the French, 
based on the Treaty of Brétigny, were so 
extreme that war was bound to be the only 
way to settle them. 


Diplomacy for peace and 
preparation for war 


Nevertheless, many approaches were made 
in an attempt to gain these demands by 
peaceful negotiations with both the Armag- 
nac and the Burgundian parties in France. 
The most fascinating series of exchanges, 
however, was that initiated by the Holy 
Roman Emperor, Sigismund. These illus- 
trate well the characteristic assumptions of 
the fifteenth century and the practice of 
medieval diplomacy. 
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As in all diplomatic encounters the aims 
of the parties were divergent. For his par 
the emperor wished to secure the success of 
the Church Council at Constance Which had 
been convened under his auspices to eng 
the long protracted schism of the Papacy 
His first objective was to persuade the French 
to abandon their support of the pope of 
Avignon, Benedict XIII. This achieved, he 
began to seck a reconciliation between 
France and England as a preliminary to 
gaining their united backing for German 
policy at Constance. Secondly, Sigismund 
was worried by the increasing power of the 
dukes of Burgundy on the western frontier 
of the Empire and hoped to win over the 
English to a grand alliance with him and the 
Armagnacs against John the Fearless. 

The Armagnacs also had an interest in 
the emperor's activity. Quite apart from the 
unreal scheme of a joint Armagnac-English 
venture against Burgundy, they hoped that 
the emperor would be able to act as an 
effective mediator between them and the 
rapacious English. Finally, the English 
hoped that Sigismund would ally himself 
with them against their opponents in France. 

Having detached the French from their 
allegiance to Pope Benedict XIII, the em- 
peror decided on a state visit to England to 
continue his diplomatic campaign in Lon- 
don. He was received with great ceremony. 
Parliament was kept in session so that the 
illustrious foreign visitor could see the 
workings of the English king's great council 
of Lords and Commons, and the emperor 
himself was made a member of the Order of 
the Garter. 

There is a significant little story attached 
to the arrival of the emperor on the shores 
of England, unauthenticated, but very likely 
true. One report tells how before the imperial 
ship beached at Dover, Duke Humphrey of 
Gloucester rode Out into the waves brandish- 
ing à naked sword and demanded of the 
emperor that he would make no attempt to 
assert his imperial right in the kingdom 
during his Stay. 
eo would not have struck con- 
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captivity. By 1416 the emperor’s authority 
was uncertain, even within his.own domi- 
nions, and any claims he might ever have 
had beyond them were dead. Nevertheless. 
such traditions of feudal theory died hard 
and both the medieval love of pageantry and 
concern with constitutional theory would 
have been satisfied by the ceremony. 

It seems that Sigismund did make some 
progress and persuaded Henry to consider 
new French peace offers. But the French 
were probably playing for time. Their aim 
was to drive the English from the dangerous 
and vulnerable bridgehead of Harfleur, and 
their blockade of the port was gradually 
having its effect. The emperor himself finally 
became convinced of French duplicity and 
in August 1416 signed the Alliance of 
Canterbury with Henry. Of all the conflict- 
ing aims which had underlain the emperor's 
negotiations, only the king of England’s had 
been successfully accomplished. However. 
Sigismund had at least the assurance of Eng- 
lish support for his policy at Constance and 
emphasised the fact in his letter to the council 
fathers to justify his long absence. 


The expedition to Normandy 


In July 1417 Henry set sail for Normandy. 
The blockade of Harfleur had been raised 
the previous year asa result ofa naval victory 
on the Seine by John, duke of Bedford. The 
king was determined not on mere demon- 
strations of force but on the effective re- 
conquest of the duchy. But his plans were 
increasingly in jeopardy as the old enemies, 
Burgundy and Armagnac, whose civil war 
had been such an important factor in the 
English successes, moved towards an alli- 
ance against the foreign invader. 

Both parties had been in negotiation with 
the English, hoping to win their support in 
the bitter conflict between them but neither 
had gained the terms it sought. Finally, in 
desperation it would seem, they agreed to 
settle their differences. A meeting was 
arranged to take place on the bridge of 
Montereau and the utmost precautions were 
taken to guard against treachery, since 
memories of the murder by the Burgundians 
of the duke of Orleans were still vivid. They 
were too vivid for the Armagnacs. On a 
fateful day for France, in August 1419, Duke 
John the Fearless of Burgundy was done to 
death with an axe in the presence of the 
Dauphin, within the very enclosure which 
had been erected to protect the two parties. 
Orleans was avenged: England was jubilant. 

Immediately Henry pressed his advant- 
age. He gave the new duke of Burgundy, 
Philip the Good, two weeks to declare his 
interest. The duke’s decision was a foregone 
Conclusion. With Burgundy’s support guar- 
anteed, Henry was bound to succeed. This 
success was sealed by the Treaty of Troyes 
between Henry and King Charles VI. By its 
terms Charles was to remain king of France 
for his lifetime but Henry, who was to marry 


Catherine, the French king’s daughter. was 
declared his heir. Henry was also committed 
to conquering the territories still held by the 
Armagnac supporters of the Dauphin. 

There could be no pretence that the settle- 
ment was popular with, or even to be toler- 
ated by, the people of France. Even in the 
duchy of Normandy, where the English 
regime was most fully established and most 
efficient, only a fraction of the taxes were 
collected and that with great difficulty. Yet, 
despite its unpopularity, the English govern- 
ment in Normandy was by and large both 
competent and just. The French procedures 
were maintained and in many cases, in the 
civiladministratiori French officials. Henry's 
aim was to run his new duchy in northern 
France asa self-sufficient unit, which should 
as far as possible pay the costs of its own 
conquest and also of the continuing cam- 
paigns elsewhere in France. A strict division 
was maintained between the military and 
civil powers, the latter being, according to 
the theory, the senior of the two. The rule of 
Henry's brother, the duke of Normandy, 
was to be one of the best periods of admini- 
stration in the history of medieval Nor- 
mandy. 

After the signature of the Treaty of Troyes 
and his marriage to Catherine, Henry settled 
his affairs in France. He returned to England 
in February 1421 for the coronation of 
Catherine in Canterbury cathedral and for 
the parliament, which was to be convened in 
May. Between these two events Henry is 
recorded as having toured the country, pre- 
sumably to re-establish himself in the 
affections of his subjects after an absence of 
three and a half years, and also, it may be 
assumed, to win support and funds. 

Henry's successes in France had cost his 
exchequer heavily and he was unwilling to 
approach parliament yet again. Instead, he 
instructed his chancellor to raise loans 
privately from over 500 lenders, who in- 
cluded not only the wealthy and powerful 
Bishop Beaufort of Winchester but hundreds 
of small towns and village communities as 
wellas merchantsand members ofthe gentry. 
Henry's death from dysentery at the siege 
of Meaux in the following year was to make 
such generous investment in the French 
venture even more unsafe and called into 
question the position of his dynasty even in 
England. 


Murder and faction 


Although some contemporaries explained 
the murder of Louis of Orleans as a crime 
passionel, claiming that he had seduced the 
duchess of Burgundy, and others may have 
accepted John the Fearless’ outrageous 
justification of his crime, the assassination 
of 1407 was a political act. The rise of Louis 
was a threat to Burgundy even before the 
death of Philip the Bold, and not only in 
France. By his marriage to Valentine Vis- 
conti of Milan, Louis had established claims 


in Italy and it was only the consistent 
opposition of Philip which prevented these 
from yielding any concrete results. 

Rivalry was fierce and continuous. At one 
point the armies of the two dukes were 
mustered about Paris and only the inter- 
vention of the dukes of Berry and Bourbon 
averted civil war. The prestige and state- 
craft of Philip the Bold had been able to 
restrain the ambition of Orleans but within 
months of his death Louis had won a com- 
manding position. He was able to arrange 
his son’s marriage to the king’s daughter, 
Isabella, the widow of Richard II of England. 
who received from her royal father the 
immense dowry of 300,000 francs. He also 
had ceded to himself certain royal revenues 
in his territories as well as receiving many 
royal gifts. His income from these sources 
amounted to more than nine times the 
actual income from his own lands. Hitherto 
it had been Duke Philip of Burgundy who 
had milked the crown revenues and the finan- 
cial blow to Burgundy was severe. Equally 
threatening, however, was the progress of 
Louis’s manoeuvrings against Burgundy 
from his duchy of Luxembourg. 

The device of Orleans was a ragged staff. 
John the Fearless adopted the sign of the 
carpenter's plane. The gesture may now 
appear somewhat trite but in the early four- 
teenth century the language of symbolism 
was still potent and the duke of Burgundy 
prepared himself for the planing down of 
his rival’s ambitions with great care. 

The regime of Orleans was not only cor- 
rupt but also oppressive, and quickly be- 
came very unpopular. With some skill in 
timing, John the Fearless exploited this 
growing discontent and put himself at the 
head of it by raising a strong protest in the 
royal council and at a meeting of officials 
against the taxes imposed by Orleans. His 
stock rose considerably and, with the good 
will of the capital assured, he intercepted 
the duke of Orleans’ attempt to abduct the 
Dauphin and rode back into the city with 
the young prince to a tumultuous welcome 
from the populace. 

Once again the private armies mustered 
and once again peace was secured by the 
dukes of Bourbon and Berry. But the out- 
come was John’s virtual exclusion from the 
government. Moreover, his enemy conti- 
tinued to have control of the purse strings. 
Despite his manoeuvres, his popular follow- 
ing and his power John saw the position of 
Burgundy increasingly jeopardised both at 
the French court and in Flanders. 


Armagnacs and Burgundians 


On the night of 23 November 1407, return- 
ing from a visit to the queen, Louis, duke of 
Orleans, was struck down in an attack by 
nine armed men and his brains spilled in the 
gutters of a Paris street. John the Fearless’ 
guilt soon became public knowledge and he 
took flight, apparently covering the 100 
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An artist's impression of a scene which 
almost certainly never took place. King 
Richard II is conferring his crown and 
sceptre on Henry Bolingbroke. In fact, 
despite his confinement in the Tower of 
London from August 1399, Richard seems 
consistently to have refused to perform the 
act of voluntary abdication demanded of 
him. Lancastrian propaganda made good the 
omission. Miniature. ( Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris.) 


miles to the frontier of his own dominions in 
a single day. f 

Although he had fled the capital John was 
careful to maintain contact with his agents 
thereandin the following year felt sufficiently 
confident to return, being greeted by en- 
thusiastic crowds. From the first he had 
made no attempt to conceal his respon- 
sibility for the crime and now he was 
prepared to justify it as an act of patriotic 
statecraft. This justification was presented 
to the French court in the form ofa scholastic 
syllogism by the duke's advocate and in the 
duke’s presence. The whole document, 
which took four hours to read, wascirculated 
to the courts of Europe in both illuminated 
and plain versions. In it the dead duke was 
accused of all possible crimes from witch- 
craft to treason. The king issued formal 
letters of pardon to the murderer. 

Neither the court nor the family or party 
of the dead man was satisfied by these 
astonishing proceedings. However, John's 
popularity with the Parisians was un- 
diminished and at one point the court with- 
drew from the capital for fear of a popular 
rising. In a suitably elaborate ceremony at 
Chartres in the following year the duke of 
Burgundy was reconciled with the son of 
his victim. Before the end of the year the 
victory was made complete when the Dau- 
phin of France was put in the keeping of 
Duke John. 

John’s position continued under constant 
attack from the partisans of Orleans, who 
were revitalised by Bernard d'Armagnac, 
the brother-in-law of the new duke, Charles. 
The party gained the support of several 
great noblemen, among them the dukes of 
Bourbon and Berry. In 1411 the banishment 
of the Armagnac princes and their ex- 
communication was formally proclaimed. 
When the news broke in the following year 
that they had allied with Henry IV of 
England thissimply enhanced J ohn'salready 
strong position. 

An Armagnac attack on Paris was driven 
off and a new reconciliation took place at 
Auxerre in August 1412. This time the two 
dukes rode on the same horse to demon- 
Strate their friendship—John of Burgundy 
convinced of his mastery of the situation, 
Charles of Orleans no doubt toying with the 
secret treaty which he had recently negoti- 
ated with the English. 
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more equitable management of the king's 
affairs—show their influence. However, in 
August the Cabochien leaders lost the sup- 
port of Paris and fled the capital. John the 
Fearless made good his escape to Flanders, 
is reputation considerably tarnished by his 
dubious involvement with the Cabochiens. 
I5 position was further weakened by the 
activities of the Dauphin, who was anta- 
gonised not-only by the partiality of the 
Cabochien attack on the Armagnacs but 
also by the fact that he had been obliged to 

reinstate his Burgundian chancellor. 
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the wrong targets. When threatened with 
death for his negligence, he shrewdly de- 
serted to the enemy, taking with him inform- 
ation on the dispositions of the invading 
force. 

Despite his skill, however, John was not 
able to prevent the increasing influence of 
the Armagnacs over the king or dislodge 
them from the capital. The two factions 
were still squabbling over the terms of the 
settlement when news came of Henry V’s 
preparations for invasion. Throughout the 
previous year John had been conducting 
protracted negotiations with the English 
and one of the terms of the Treaty of Arras 
was that he should not conclude an alliance 
with them. He respected this clause and 
letters from the ducal archives suggest that 
he intended to join the French royal army in 
the Agincourt campaign. 

However, like a number of other French 
princes the duke of Burgundy was not on 
the field of battle on that fateful October day 
and the French defeat could more accurately 
be described as the defeat of the Armagnac 
party, most of whose leaders were eliminated 
from French politics either by death or 
capture. The duke of Orleans himself was 
taken back to captivity in England where he 
was held in the Tower of London until he 
was ransomed by the son of his enemy, 
Philip the Good of Burgundy, in 1440. 

Nevertheless, despite the apparent des- 
truction of his enemies by the English, John 
the Fearless found the position at Paris little 
changed. When the Dauphin Louis died in 
December 1415, and the moderate body of 
councillors which had grown up around him 
was disbanded, John’s last hope of influence 
at court faded. Bernard of Armagnac be- 
came constable of France and John remained 
excluded from government. 


England, Burgundy and 
Orleans 


The weakened Armagnac regime, faced with 
the imminent threat of an English return, 
played for time. The negotiations merely 
delayed the inevitable. In 1417 Henry V 
invaded in force and set about the syste- 
matic conquest of Normandy. The France 
of which he ultimately sought the crown was 
by now so deeply divided that the rival 
factions seemed incapable of uniting. even 
with the foreign invader in full career 
through the northern provinces of the 
country. 

As Henry V set about the methodical 
reduction of the towns of the north of the 
duchy, John of Burgundy proclaimed his 
case against the Armagnacs in a document 
which, in the fashion of the age, accused 
them of a whole catalogue of crimes, includ- 
ing the murder of the Dauphin and his 
successor. He then systematically forced the 
towns in the south to accept his rule and 
threw a ring round Paris, virtually reducing 
it to a state of siege. Much more important 
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Right: this fifteenth-century miniature of 
Joan of Arc is thought to be the most exact 
likeness of her to have survived. 

( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 

Below: an idealised sixteenth-century 
picture of Joan armed for battle. 


than this, however, was the fact that he was 
able to win back the queen mother to the 
Burgundian cause and with her the king. A 
Burgundian administration was now set up 
at Troyes in opposition to the regime in 
Paris, of which the new dauphin, Charles, 
was nominally head of state. 4 

In 1418, under the cover of peace negoti- 
ations, John finally recaptured Paris and 
imposed his rule on the capital after a reign 
of terror in which the count of Armagnac 
and all the members of his party who could 
be found were viciously murdered. The duke 
of Burgundy and the queen mother now 
controlled the capital and its environs, but 
the rest of France eluded them. The young 
Dauphin, displaying remarkable vigour and 
determination for a fifteen-year-old boy, 
tefused to follow the example of the senior 
members of his family in accepting the rule 
of the Burgundian. After a bold and almost 
successful attempt at a counter-coup, he 
retired to set up a provincial government at 
Bourges. 

During the following months France 
suffered the attentions of three rival courts: 
that of the Lancastrian invader making its 
slow route of conquest down the Seine to 
Paris; the court of the mad king at Paris, 
ruled by his wife and his cousin, John of 
Burgundy; and the court in exile of the 
Dauphin. The Burgundian position was, in 
fact, the most vulnerable one. Charles's rule 
was accepted in large areas of southern and 
central France and between him and the 
advancing English Paris became a be- 
leaguered city. John in fact was obliged to 
leave Paris. 

The Burgundian and Dauphinist parties 
now at last began to seek a new agreement. 
Exploratory meetings ended in the dis. 
astrous encounter on the bridge of Mon- 
tereau on 10 September, 1419. Most 
contemporaries and many later commen- 
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tators have accepted the Dauphinist version 
of events—that John the Fearless, duke of 
Burgundy, was struck down, in a sudden 
fracas, begun, it was suggested, by his own 
attempt on the life of the Dauphin. But the 
view has recently been put forward that 
John was murdered by the premeditated 
and carefully planned intention of the 
Dauphin and his advisers. If he hoped by 
this means to end his problems with the 
Burgundians, Charles displayed remarkably 
little foresight. 


'The king of Bourges 


Burgundy was the decisive factor in French 
politics and in December 1419, John's son. 
Philip the Good, entered into an alliance 
with the invaders. In May of the following 
year the matter was sealed at the Treaty of 
Troyes, which set out terms of the change of 
dynasty when the ailing Charles VI died. 
Henry V of England, who had married 
Catherine, the mad king's daughter, was 
declared heir to the throne and the king's 
"true son’. 

The phase has special significance as the 
disinheritance of the Dauphin was vali- 
dated on the grounds that he was in fact the 
queen's illegitimate son. Remarkably, the 
queen herself explicitly confirmed this and 
Charles's supine inactivity in the following 
years has often been put down to his tor- 
mented doubts as to his legitimacy. 

„For whatever reason, Charles certainly 
did not display much energy in advancing 
his cause. His rule was restricted to the lands 
South of the Loire, including the Dauphiné 
itself, but they formed a Sizeable area and 
properly exploited, could have been used as 
the base for a counter-attack against the in- 
vaders. Despite the problem of his legiti- 
macy, most Frenchmen, whether ruled from 
Bourges or from Paris, were prepared to 
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accept Charles’s claim and after 
nation at Reims, his right to tl 
would not be questioned by 
man. Consequently the duke of Burgund 
would be presented by an unavoidabl 
choice between deserting his English allies 
and treason. Undoubtedly the Dauphin 
could have forced his way to Reim 
before he was joined by Joan of Arc. 

Up to the mid-fourteen-twenties the 
English had not only held their own but 
were slowly and surely beginning to push 
back the frontiers of their newly won French 
territories. Indeed, with John of Bedford’s 
resounding victory over a F ranco-Scottish 
army at Verneuil in 1424, it seemed as 
though the great days of Agincourt had 
returned. But the English won no kind of 
popular support in the occupied duchy of 
Normandy and the sullen discontent which 
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their presence provoked was reflected by the 
fact that the Dauphin received a much larger 
revenue from the territories accepting him 
than did the English from theirs. 

There wasa considerable resistance move- 
ment against the English in occupied France 
and if Charles VII had been more confident 
of his cause and more aggressive in his 
policies the English would have been pushed 
back sooner than they were. But the 
impetus was lacking and was provided only 
by the tempestuous career of Joan of Arc. 

Despite differences with their Burgundian 
allies the English proceeded with their re- 
morseless advance, recapturing Maine and 
Anjou and numerous towns. By 1428 the 
whole of France north of the Loire and a 
vast area from Poitou to Gascony and the 
Pyrenees recognised Henry VI of England. 

The siege of Orleans, begun under the 


earl of Salisbury in 1428, seemed to mark 
the end of the Dauphin’s hopes. Through- 
out their campaign the English had met with 
stiff local resistance and the gallantry of the 
Orleans garrison, on the very frontier of the 
kingdom of Bourges, was no exception. 
However, the king’s generals, La Hire and 
the Bastard of Orleans, seemed unable to do 
more than throw in a relieving force. Yet 
the English were far less formidable than 
they appeared to be. The English army itself 
was worn out and, after long years of cam- 
paigning in hostile territory, parliamentary 
support for the French war was declining 
and equipment and reinforcements were 
granted with increasing reluctance. The 
kingdoms of France and England faced each 
other beneath the walls of Orleans in a state 
of exhaustion. The initiative in the next 
phase of the struggle would go to the side 


Below left: Orleans fell when the French, 
inspired by Joan of Arc and helped at last by 
a favourable wind, were able to attack the 
English garrison on the vital bridge, from 
the direction of the river. Miniature. 

( Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 

Below: in the so-called ‘Battle of the 
Herrings' (1429), Sir John Fastolf got the 
supply train to the army besieging Orleans, 
by using barrels of salted fish to form a 
defensive barrier. The battle, which was 


fought close to the town itself (shown in the 


background), ended in the defeat of the 
numerically superior French force under 
Dunois. Miniature. ( Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris.) 
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than this, however, was the fact that he was 
able to win back the queen mother to the 
Burgundian cause and with her the king. A 
Burgundian administration was now set up 
at Troyes in opposition to the regime in 
Paris, of which the new dauphin, Charles, 
was nominally head of state. } 

In 1418, under the cover of peace negoti- 
ations, John finally recaptured Paris and 
imposed his rule on the capital after a reign 
of terror in which the count of Armagnac 
and all the members of his party who could 
be found were viciously murdered. The duke 
of Burgundy and the queen mother now 
controlled the capital and its environs, but 
the rest of France eluded them. The young 
Dauphin, displaying remarkable vigour and 
determination for a fifteen-year-old boy, 
refused to follow the example of the senior 
members of his family in accepting the rule 
of the Burgundian. After a bold and almost 
successful attempt at a counter-coup, he 
retired to set up a provincial government at 
Bourges. 

During the following months France 
suffered the attentions of three rival courts: 
that of the Lancastrian invader making its 
slow route of conquest down the Seine to 
Paris; the court of the mad king at Paris, 
ruled by his wife and his cousin, John of. 
Burgundy; and the court in exile of the 
Dauphin. The Burgundian position was, in 
fact, the most vulnerable one. Charles's rule 
was accepted in large areas of southern and 
central France and between him and the 
advancing English Paris became a be- 
leaguered city. John in fact was obliged to 
leave Paris. 

The Burgundian and Dauphinist parties 
now at last began to seek a new agreement. 
Exploratory meetings ended in the dis- 
astrous encounter on the bridge of Mon- 
lereau on 10 September, 1419. Most 
contemporaries and many later commen- 
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tators have accepted the Dauphinist m 
of events—that John the Fearless, duke o 
Burgundy, was struck down, in a sudden 
fracas, begun, it was suggested. by his own 
attempt on the life of the Dauphin. But the 
view has recently been put forward that 
John was murdered by the premeditated 
and carefully planned intention of the 
Dauphin and his advisers. If he hoped by 
this means to end his problems with the 
Burgundians, Charles displayed remarkably 
little foresight. 


The king of Bourges 


Burgundy was the decisive factor in French 
politics and in December 1419, John's son, 
Philip the Good, entered into an alliance 
with the invaders. In May of the following 
year the matter was sealed at the Treaty of 
Troyes, which set out terms of the change of 
dynasty when the ailing Charles VI died. 
Henry V of England, who had married 
Catherine, the mad king's daughter, was 
declared heir to the throne and the king's 
"true son’. 

The phase has special significance as the 
disinheritance of the Dauphin was vali- 
dated on the grounds that he was in fact the 
queen's illegitimate son. Remarkably, the 
queen herself explicitly confirmed this and 
Charles's supine inactivity in the following 
years has often been put down to his tor- 
mented doubts as to his legitimacy. 

,For whatever reason, Charles certainly 
did not display much energy in advancing 
his cause. His rule was restricted to the lands 
South of the Loire, including the Dauphiné 
itself, but they formed a sizeable area and 
properly exploited, could have been used as 
the base for a counter-attack against the in- 
vaders. Despite the problem of his legiti- 
macy, most Frenchmen, whether ruled from 
Bourges or from Paris, were Prepared to 


accept Charles's claim and afte 
nation at Reims, his right to 
would not be questioned by 
man. Consequently the duke of Burgund 
would be presented by an unavoidably, 
choice between deserting his English allies 
and treason. Undoubtedly the Dauphin 
could have forced his way to Reims even 
before he was joined by Joan of Arc. 

Up to the mid-fourteen-twenties the 
English had not only held their own but 
were slowly and surely beginning to push 
back the frontiers of their newly won French 
territories. Indeed, with John of Bedford’s 
resounding victory over a Franco-Scottish 
army at Verneuil in 1424, it seemed as 
though the great days of Agincourt had 
returned. But the English won no kind of 
popular support in the occupied duchy of 
Normandy and the sullen discontent which 
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their presence provoked was reflected by the 
fact that the Dauphin received a much larger 
revenue from the territories accepting him 
than did the English from theirs. 

There wasa considerable resistance move- 
ment against the English in occupied France 
and if Charles VII had been more confident 
of his cause and more aggressive in his 
policies the English would have been pushed 
back sooner than they were. But the 
impetus was lacking and was provided only 
by the tempestuous career of Joan of Arc. 

Despite differences with their Burgundian 
allies the English proceeded with their re- 
morseless advance, recapturing Maine and 
Anjou and numerous towns. By 1428 the 
whole of France north of the Loire and a 
vast area from Poitou to Gascony and the 
Pyrenees recognised Henry VI of England. 

The siege of Orleans, begun under the 


earl of Salisbury in 1428, seemed to mark 
the end of the Dauphin's hopes. Through- 
out their campaign the English had met with 
stiff local resistance and the gallantry of the 
Orleans garrison, on the very frontier of the 
kingdom of Bourges, was no exception. 
However, the king's generals, La Hire and 
the Bastard of Orleans, seemed unable to do 
more than throw in a relieving force. Yet 
the English were far less formidable than 
they appeared to be. The English army itself 
was worn out and, after long years of cam- 
paigning in hostile territory, parliamentary 
support for the French war was declining 
and equipment and reinforcements were 
granted with increasing reluctance. The 
kingdoms of France and England faced each 
other beneath the walls of Orleans in a state 
of exhaustion. The initiative in the next 
phase of the struggle would go to the side 


Below left: Orleans fell when the French, | 
inspired by Joan of Arc and helped at last by 

a favourable wind, were able to attack the 

English garrison on the vital bridge, from | 
the direction of the river. Miniature. 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 

Below: in the so-called ‘Battle of the 
Herrings' (1429), Sir John Fastolf got the 
supply train to the army besieging Orleans, 
hy using barrels of salted fish to form a 
defensive barrier. The battle, which was 


fought close to the town itself (shown in the 


background), ended in the defeat of the 
numerically superior French force under 
Dunois. Miniature. ( Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris.) 


Right: despite the efforts of the Enelih ; 
artillery, which was gaining a new mobi D r 
with the lighter pieces mounted on wheele 
carriages, Orleans was able to hold out. i 
Miniature. (Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 
Below: another episode from the siege. : 
Miniature. ( Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 
Below right: after the relief of Orleans the 
French army gained a great victory in the 
open field at the Battle of Patay. The fatal 
weakness of the French feudal levy was its 
indiscipline and impetuosity. At Patay, 
however, Joan showed the French how to 
harness this impetuosity by attacking the 
English (wearing the cross of St George 
over their armour) before they had time to 
prepare their traditional defensive positions. 


which first recovered its morale. This Joan 
of Arc achieved in a miraculously short 
period of time. 

The relief of Orleans showed that the 
English were not invincible. The great 
French victory of Patay, won by a vigorous 


attack which did not give the English time 
to deploy their usual defensive tactics, 
Showed that they could be beaten. Then 
again, the coronation of Charles VII with the 
time-honoured tradition at Reims cathedral 
gave France a real King at least. 


Joan of Arc 


Joan was born of yeoman stock in the 
village of Domrémy on the eastern frontier 
of France about the year 1412. Theories 
have been advanced that she was the bastard 
child of an aristocrat, even of Charles VI, 
and her parents in fact foster parents, but 
this has not been proved and seems an un- 
necessary hypothesis. She was an intelligent 
and straight-forward young woman, who, 
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community of Domrémy 
was driven to take refuge at Vaucouleurs 


commander agreed and the maid set out for 
her famous interview With Charles. 

The king insisted on Seeing her, but it may 
be imagined that she was not greeted 
ecstatically by his courtiers. A peasant girl 
claiming to instruct the tired, cynical and, so 
far, totally ineffective advisers to the court 
of Bourges, could expect a rough Passage 
Indeed the idea is so improbable that one 
may accept the stories that J oan had shown 
some evidence of miraculous Powers, which 
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caught the fancy of the king. 


à test was arranged to see what these 
claims amounted to, A courtier was instruc- 
ted to Sit on the royal throne and Joan was 
left to identify the real king—which she did 
without esitation. She was then permitted 
à private interview with Charles and seems 
to have Persuaded him almost at once that 
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> Marles was crowned ‘king 


of France by the grace of God’ in Reims 
Cathedral, with Joan standing at his side. 
Her mission was over, but her career as a 
soldier was not. Although Charles subse- 
quently failed to follow up the French 
military advantage, Joan continued her 
career with the bands of French troops 
operating independently against the English. 
It was as a member of one of these that she 
was captured at the siege of Compiègne by a 
Burgundian captain. 

The English attempt to minimise the 
impact of the Reims ceremony by having 
the boy king Henry VI crowned at Paris as 
king of England and France was unsuccess- 
ful. It succeeded in revealing English pre- 
tensions which could be advertised only by 
the coronation of a weak-minded boy in the 
wrong church and by the wrong prelate. 

The main reason for the English collapse 
was not financial problems or war weariness 
at home but the sudden revival of the morale 
and determination of the French people, and 
at the heart of this revival stood the figure of 
the maid. Like all occupying powers, the 
English were from now on to suffer the 
persistent and increasingly effective resist- 
ance of the local population within their 
own borders as well as the growing strength 
of the legitimate regime beyond those bor- 
ders. To have any hope of stemming the tide, 
the English had to discredit the French 
symbol of national revival. Consequently, 
when at the siege of Compiégne, the maid 
fell into Burgundian hands, the English 
authorities paid the huge ransom of some 
10,000 golden crowns for the custody of this 
vital prize. 

From that point there could of course be 
no doubt as to Joan's fate, unless her king 
should take up her cause. This Charles 
failed to do. He was no doubt influenced by 
counsellors like La Trémouille, jealous of 
her success, but he too may have shrunk 
from the thought of a future overshadowed 
by such a woman. 

Joan had claimed that she acted under the 
instructions of the saints and that, through 
them, she was the chosen instrument of God 
for the restoration of France and of its 
rightful king, Charles VII. The English aim 
was to discredit these claims as the ravings 
of an unbalanced heresiarch. To this end 
they endeavoured to convict Joan of heresy 
and to get her to confess that her voices came 
from the devil. Pretended sympathisers were 
introduced into her cell in order to trick her 
into a confession. Besides the officer of the 
inquisition who questioned her, there were 
two concealed observers, whose notes, so 
the inquisitor reported, bore no relation 
either to what Joan said in her defence or to 
his own notes. But, of course, this state trial 
like most state trials, was brought to a 
successful conclusion and the young girl of 
Domrémy was burnt to save her from her 
sins and the English from the consequences 
of her actions. 
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The Congress of Arras 


Before Joan the cause of the ‘king of 
Bourges’ had seemed on the point of col- 
lapse. After her it was only a matter of time 
before the English were driven out of the 
realm of Charles VII of France. E 

The real turning point in France's military 
fortunes came four years after her death 
when the duke of Burgundy was reconciled 
with the king at the Congress of Arras. Pre- 
viously it had been difficult to dispute the 
legalistic claims of the English. On grounds 
of legitimacy alone the right of Henry VI of 
England stood up well against the claim of 
the supposedly illegitimate king of Bourges. 
Joan had established once and for all the 
legitimacy of Charles VII and at the same 
time introduced a sense of national identity 
and purpose to France which found ever- 
increasing expression in the years which 
followed. 

The duke of Burgundy was sensitive to the 
national mood'and, according to his chron- 
icler Chastellaine, ‘as time went on the more 
anxious he became to display his French 
heart’. Theduke may well have been touched 
by patriotic fervour as a Frenchman, and he 
could no longer claim that in Opposing 
Charles VII he was not breaking his feudal 
obligations as a peer of France. There was 
also the possibility that Charles might by 
degrees recover his position without the aid 
of Burgundy. 

Despite their treaty obligations and their 
common interests in many matters, England 
and Burgundy had proved uneasy partners. 
The breach caused by Duke Humphrey of 
Gloucester’s invasion of Hainault on behalf 
of his wife, Jacqueline of Hainault, had been 
healed only with difficulty. The danger of a 
Burgundian desertion was hinted at when 
the duke failed to attend the coronation of 
Henry VI in Paris. When, in the following 
year, Philip’s sister Anne, wife of J ohn, duke 
of Bedford, died, one more tie between the 
allies was broken. 

Further evidence of the gradual shift in 
the international situation against Burgundy 
was the success of Charles's diplomatic 
activity on her eastern borders. The possi- 
bility of a strong France in alliance with the 
Holy Roman Empire and the German 
princes was a disturbing one for Burgundy. 
The situation demanded that Philip switch 
alliances, and negotiations began with the 
French court. But for one so sensitive about 
his honour as Philip the Good the long alli- 
ance with England could be broken only for 
a respectable reason. 

The great Congress of Arras of 1435 wasa 
Suitable setting for the Burgundian volte- 
face. Delegations were sent not only by the 
English, Burgundians and French but also 
by the pope and the Council of Basel. From 
Armagnac there came, in addition to the 
royal embassy, numerous embassies from 
aristocratic and civic authorities in the pro- 
vinces. The significance of the great congress 
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was not lost on contemporaries who recog: 
nised that the fate of France itself was being 
settled there. Fifteenth-century diplomacy 
was an expensive and arduous business, an 
if embassies from so many parties were sent 
to Arras it was because it was thought that 
their presence was vital to the interests o 
ir sponsors. ae 

E the banquets and the jousting the 
reconciliation of the English and French 
positions proved impossible, as everyone 
must have known it would. The English 
would not relinquish Henry VI's claims to 
France and the French could not entertain 
such claims. The English delegation left the 
conference early in September, leaving Bur- 
gundy and the French to work out their 
differences. News of the death of Duke John 
of Bedford reached the delegations shortly 
afterwards, and before the end of Septem- 
ber the Treaty of Arras was signed. Philip, 
who was careful to justify his actions to the 
world at large, claimed that, whereas he had 
soughta reasonable settlement, the congress 
had been doomed to failure by the stubborn- 
ness of the English. 

Philip had chosen his own time and he was 
ina position to dictate his terms. The change 
in his alliance was worth almost any price to 
Charles, and the price was heavy. Charles 
publicly declared his own innocence of any 
part in the murder of John the Fearless. 
Philip was exempted from the duty of paying 
homage for his French fiefs during the life- 
lime of Charles VII. He was allowed to kee 
the territories granted him by the English 
and, above all, to hold the important line of 
towns on the Somme, although Charles 
reserved for France the right to redeem them 


at some future date for the sum of 400,000 
crowns. 

In the short term, the T 
a triumph for Burgundy 
€ver concessions had had to be made, the 
return of Burgundy was decisive. For Eng- 
land the agreement Was an unqualified 
disaster and, within a year, the English had 
been forced to relinquish Paris, Neverthe- 
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As the Middle Ages draw to a close, the 
men themselves who made history become 
more discernible as individuals. Ch 
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Left: in September 1429, urged on by Joan, 
Charles VII attempted to take Paris. [t is 
unlikely that Joan directed the action as she 
is shown here in a rather fanciful helmet. 
She was in fact in the thick of the fighting, 
and was wounded in the action at the gate of 
St Honoré. Miniature. ( Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris.) 

Below: the French victory over the English 
at Gerberoy. Miniature. ( Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.) 

Below left: this miniature showing the siege 
of Rouen by the English is an interesting 
comment on the development of firearms. 
The long-barrelled culverines threw metal 
shot and were more accurate than earlier 
guns. On the right there is an early hand. 
gun; which was essentially a small culverine. 
(Bibliotheque Nationale. Paris.) 


*Eventually he had an expert knowledge 
of individuals and since he had everyone 
under his eye it became so dangerous to be 
in his entourage that no one, however great 
he was, had the faintest idea where he stood.” 


It is apparent that after his hesitant start 
Charles proved fully able to maintain his 
authority at court and also, as events were 
to prove, beyond it. For, so endemic was 
aristocratic squabbling in France and so en- 
trenched the habit of independence that, as 
the monarchy recovered its strength in the 
face of the English invader, it was opposed 
yet again by an insurgent nobility. 

In 1440, the year after the great ordinance 
designed to repress military excesses and 
give the monarchy the sole right to recruit- 
ment, a number of princes, the dukes of 
Brittany and Bourbon, and Dunois, the hero 
of Orleans, under the leadership of the 
Dauphin (later Louis XI), rebelled against 
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Charles VII. The rising was known as the 
Praguerie, so-called apparently in associ- 
ation with the Hussite risings in Bohemia. 
Sparked off perhaps by the evidence of 
growing royal power, exemplified in the 
ordinance of 1439, it was further proof of 
the determination of the French magnates 
to maintain their position of privilege, which 
had flourished so splendidly during the tur- 
bulence of the preceding eighty years. 
Supported by the country at large and by 
much of the nobility, Charles assembled an 
army from the ranks of the free companies 
which still plagued his kingdom and rapidly 
dealt with the rebels. 

Shortly after this the Dauphin, reconciled 
for the time being with his father, was des- 
patched on a mission as the leader of the 
band of mercenary soldiers (écorcheurs), 
which Charles sent to the aid of the emperor 
Frederick III in his struggle with the Swiss. 
Ridding the country of these dangerous 
allieswasnottheleastimportant of Charles's 
measures in restoring more peaceful con- 
ditions. Yet for France, far behind England 
in the organisation of a paid professional 
army and still dependent in theory on the 
obsolescent institution of the feudal levy, 
these freebooters had filled a notable gap in 
the military establishment of the kingdom. 
Organised in small bands and owing alle- 
giance only to theircaptains, who negotiated 
with any prospective employer, they were 
brave and useful soldiers, but once their 
service was completed, they were treated 
and behaved as outlaws. 

Perhaps Charles VII's most important 
achievement was to establish the basis of an 
effective professional army. This consisted 
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Left: this portrait of Charles V. 4 by Tean 
Fouquet is a superb example of the ne 
style of realistic portraiture becoming 
increasingly common in the fifteenth 
century. ( Musée du Louvre, Paris.) " 
Joan of Arc was captured in May 143 
while attempting to relieve the town oh ; 
Compiégne ee was being besieged by 

rgundian forces. * 
Drs right: the capture by the English of 
Poton the Burgundian, one of Joan s 
companions. Miniature. ( Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.) 


of a regular cavalry force of fifteen com- 
pagnies d'ordonnance, each consisting of 
some 600 men, who were billeted throughout 
the regions of France. To maintain such a 
force demanded healthy finances and here, 
too, the king began to set his house in order. 
He regularised the system of taxation and 
appointed four royal receiver-generals to 
administer the finances of the realm. To 
round off his military arrangements he pro- 
vided his army with a modern artillery train 
and, with the francs archers (‘free archers’) 
tried to set up an infantry equivalent to the 
regular cavalry force. During the fourth 
decade of the century the war with England 
had been in abeyance under the provisions 
of a truce concluded at the time of Henry 
VI of England’s marriage to Margaret of 
Anjou. But, at the end of the decade, 
Charles was able to call on his reorganised 
army finally to expel the foreigner. - 

The reign of Charles VII was an eventful 
one for France. After decades of humiliation 
and ineffectiveness the monarchy was once 
again a viable institution. The English 
presence had been reduced to the town and 
district of Calais, a move had been made 
towards curbing the disruptive power of the 
great feudatories, and the kingdom’s com- 
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city government and in general well being. 
This seething multitude was ruled by a class 
blatantly devoted to the full exploitation of 
its immense privileges and delighting in the 
gross extension of those privileges wherever 
possible. The result was a profusion of 
splendour and extravagance which was in 
sharp contrast to the misery and poverty of 
the masses. 

The nostalgic revival of a legendary age 
of chivalry, lost in the mists of antiquity, 
dominated courtly life in the later Middle 
Ages. The new humanism in Italy saw anti- 
quity as a past completely separated from 
the present and a fit object for study. For the 
medieval mind, however, the great ages of 
antiquity formed a continuing link with the 
present and were a legitimate source of in- 
spiration, romance and learning. 

The Goths had been awed by the marvels 
of Rome and their descendants at the court 
of Burgundy retained something of the 
same spirit. The past was thought to be 
governed by the same laws of knightly 
chivalry which contemporaries wished to 
believe governed the present. It was believed 
y the true spirit of chivalry could 
d. so would the virtue of the 
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Lands recognising Henry VI in 1429 


uili} Lands ceded to Edward III 
{|| by the Treaty of Brétigny 1360 


Burgundian lands in 1429 


France during the Hundred Years’ War, 
showing the transference of land between 
the crowns of England and France. During 
this period the French people suffered 
greatly from the depredations of English 
invaders and the bands of mercenaries 
employed by the warring factions. 


South of the Alps the virtues of the 
ancients were being recovered by a new 
spirit of practical research. This was essenti- 
ally different from the mentality which could 
lead men to say of Henry V that ‘he main- 
tained the discipline of chivalry as well as 
did the Roman before him’. But throughout 
Europe men of civilisation honoured the 
memory of antiquity in their own fashion. 
During this period the Italians themselves 
could not shake off old habits of thought all 
at once. A particularly bizarre example of 
the ‘new learning’ occurred during the siege 
of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. 
Most men in the west were horrified at the 
fall of the great city. There was, however, a 
body of thinkers who, thanks to a mistrans- 
lation in which the Turks were described as 
Teucri ‘Trojans’ in Latin), declared that the 
Greeks were at last getting their deserts for 
the atrocities they had committed at the 
sack of Troy. 

The cult of chivalry at that time affected 
the whole of western Europe. The archangel 
Michael's overthrow of Lucifer was ‘the 
first deed of knighthood and chivalric 
prowess’ according to the French writer, 
Jean Molinet, and the all-pervading legend 
of King Arthur was cultivated at the court 
of John I of Portugal as well as in the elabor- 
ate rituals of Burgundian courtoisie. It even 
had its adherents at the court of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent at Florence. 

The code of chivalry was not reserved 
merely for courtly pageantry. It determined 
the practical behaviour of even so calculat- 
ing a monarch as Henry V of England. It is 
recorded that during the Agincourt cam- 
paign he had to spend the night in the open 
because, marching with the vanguard and 
having gone beyond the scheduled stopping 
place for the night, he would not ‘retreat’ 
while accoutred for battle. It was only after 
receiving the fullest advice that the duke of 
Burgundy ‘who loved honour more than 
his life and a good name more than a 
crown’, decided that he could break his 
agreements with the English without loss of 
reputation and make his peace with the 
Dauphin. 


Courtly life 


With high-flown ideas of reputation went 
the trappings of outward display and muni- 
ficence and the most carefully prescribed 
tules of polite behaviour. The Burgundian 
chronicler, Olivier de la Marche, recorded 
that ‘when Frederick III, the king of the 
Romans, was pleased to dance, two knights 
carrying torches always danced before him”. 
When a member of the ducal house of 
Brittany visited the wife of Charles the Bold 
of Burgundy, while he was still count of 
Charolais, it required a council of state to 
prepare the meeting and to ordain that the 
visitor should first make two obeisances and 
that the countess of Charolais might then 
advance three paces. 
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More astonishing to a later age than even 
these matters of ritual is perhaps the vast 
meals which a nobleman seems to have been 
obliged to consume. Yet, while it is true 
that when the earl of Warwick sat down to 
breakfast at his London house as many as 
six oxen might be roasted for the meal, it 
should be remembered that anyone who 
knew a member of his household was free 
to take as much food as he could carry on a 
long knife. Status symbols of this kind 
always appear absurd to another age, but a 
modern writer is perhaps nearer the mark 
when he said: “The feudal sense that the 
enjoyment of wealth is inseparable from 
public responsibility chiefly distinguishes 
medieval ideas of ownership from classical 
and modern’. Societies may fail to achieve 
their ideals but it is significant that they have 
them. 

In the matter of artistic patronage self- 
interest and public good fortunately co- 
incided. Both the duke of Burgundy and the 
duke of Berry plundered the treasury of 
France without stint and without shame but 
posterity is greatly indebted to them for the 
purpose to which they chose to put some of 
their stolen wealth. The famous and ex- 
quisite book of hours, the Trés Riches 
Heures of the duke of Berry, is only the best 
known in the duke’s vast treasury of art. In 
Portugal the house of Avis proudly stands 
before us in the immortal work of the great 
artist Nunez Gonzalvez and at the court of 
Richard II there flowered some of the richest 
blooms of late medieval European culture. 

Bouciquaut, a French contemporary, be- 
lieved that ‘two things sustain the order 
of divine and human laws, chivalry and 
learning’, and in England again the high 
traditions of medieval culture were carried 
by the saintly if woefully inadequate king, 
Henry VI, founder of Eton and of King’s 
College, Cambridge. But patronage was by 
no means the preserve of the monarch and 
the king’s uncle, John, duke of Bedford, 
employed the greatest musician of the age. 

Whatever political disasters the Agin- 
Court campaign and its aftermath inflicted 
upon a war-torn continent, the composers of 
the court of Burgundy, such as Dufay and 
Binchois, must have blessed the chance of 
war and politics which brought the great 
John Dunstable and his colleagues into 
their orbit. It was the only time in history 
that an English composer was to divert the 
course of European music, but for the 
Netherlanders and later the Italians it 
was a ‘new art’ and launched them into 
discoveries from which were to emerge the 
glories of sixteenth-century polyphonic 
music. Throughout Europe the privileged 
courts of the nobility were a focal point for 
high ideals, high culture and, of course, 
high living. None of them, however, could 
vie with the magnificent and grandiose 
pretensions of the house of Burgundy. 
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The expansion of Burgundy 


; f 
is death in 1477 Charles the Bold o 
HM possessed territories NE 
the modern countries of Belgium, ne 
Netherlands and Luxembourg, the great 
duchy of Burgundy in France, the county 
of Burgundy adjoining it across the border 
in the Holy Roman Empire, and numerous 
counties and principalities between these 
two major areas of territory. He met his 
death while trying to consolidate his author- 
ity in a vast new region in Alsace. 

There were European kings who con- 
trolled less land but few European rulers 
controlled more wealth. It was, moreover, 
an open secret that Charles himself was 
aiming at a crown. He was the last of a line 
of four dukes who for a century had domin- 
ated the politics of northern Europe, and 
whose lands contained the biggest industrial 
and commercial complexes north of the 
Alps. Their subjects numbered among them 
the greatest musicians and painters any- 
where in Europe, and their court was to 
serve as the model for their contemporaries 
and later as an inspiration to the great 
Louis XIV of France himself. 

It was all part of a unified whole. The 
driving force behind the dukes of Burgundy 
was political and something more than the 
natural ambition of any noble house to 
increase its possessions. Commercial wealth 
and artistic talent were harnessed to it for 
explicitly political ends and no means were 
ignored which could increase the standing 
and reputation of the house of Burgundy. 

The impetus behind the development of 
Burgundy derived from the reign of the first 
duke, Philip the Bold, who received the 
duchy from his father King John II of 
France, According to the legend, the massive 
fief was handed Over as a reward for the 
bravery, which the young knight had shown 

ng his father on the fatal field of 
In research presents 
re. King John had 
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marriage as a weapon of policy there 
few who could match the first V 
of Burgundy. His first coup was 
his own wife Margaret of Flander 
already betrothed to Edmund Langley son 
of Edward III of England, but Pope Urban 
V was not a Frenchman of the Avi n 
papacy for nothing. The betri 
annulled on the grounds of consanguinity 
and Duke Philip, although more close] 
related to Margaret than the Englishman 
was given a dispensation to marry her 
Philip’s brother, King Charles V of France 
was the main sponsor of the match and in 
the marriage settlement the French towns of 
Lille and Douai were consigned to Flanders 
on a secret understanding with Philip that 
on the death of his father-in-law, Louis, 
count of Flanders, these would be returned 
to France. 

But Philip had given a similar under- 
taking to Count Louis and it was an omen 
for the future. When the count eventually 
died, and the interests of France and Bur- 
gundy clashed, it is hardly surprising that 
the interests of Burgundy came first. The 
towns were not returned. Thereafter, using 
his children with considerable skill in the 
marriage game, Philip laid the groundwork 
of the great state which was to grow under 
the rule of his successors. 
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Crusaders 


The history of Burgundy is rich in splendid 
Occasions and grandiose gestures which 
reveal the very essence of the new state. 
Typical of these was the crusade which 
ended in disaster in the Battle of Nicopolis 
in 1396. It has a special significance for Bur- 
gundy in that it was the country's debut asa 
European power. Duke Philip the Bold al- 
ready ruled the destinies of France and by 
the end of the century his new state was 
ready to step out on to the European stage. 
Although the crusade as an effective 
military operation was defunct by the end of 
the thirteenth century, the ideal continued 
lo inspire individuals who could find ample 
Scope for their ambition in service with the 
Teutonic knights against the heathen Lithu- 
anians. At least one campaign on a crusade 
Was essential for any knight aiming at the 
ighest reputation for chivalry. .Chaucer's 
paragon of the knight in the Canterbury 
Kales had fought in eastern Europe, and the 
nnual season’s campaigning there was sO 
popular that Charles V of France forbade 
nd and squires to Jeave France to join 
‘ Out an authorised royal permit. 
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ENGLISH CHANNEL 


the atrocities committed by the Lancastrian 
armies at the beginning of the war, England 
avoided tle depredations endured by France 
in the Hundred Years’ War- 


England at the time of the Wars of the 
Roses, wars which involved small forces and 
Were settled in pitched battles from which 
the country at large was spared. Except for 
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England 


Richard II (1377-99) 


Charles VI (1380-1422) Pee Rect (1381) 


Rising of the Maillotins : k : 
Ru that ies Isabeau of Bavaria Richard marries Anne of Bohemia 
Paiste Bald. duke of Burgundy, Richard marries Isabella of France 
inherits Flanders (1384) 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 
Henry IV (Lancaster) deposes 
Richard 1I 


War with England resumed (1385) 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE FROM 1380 TO 1500 


Events in Europe 


Turks capture Byzantine Asia Minor 
and Bulgaria 


Swiss League 
Tower of Strasbourg Cathedral begun 


—— EEE ——————————————————— 


1400 


Marriage of Henry IV to Joan of Navarre 


Rebellion of the Percys; 
John the Fearless, duke of Burgundy Henry Percy (Hotspur) killed (1403) 


(1404) 


Duke of Orleans murdered by 
Burgundians; start of civil war (1407) 
Duke of Burgundy defeats French at 
Liège 


Henry IV joins Orleanists 

Henry V (1413-22) 

Henry V invades France: defeats 
French at Agincourt (1415) 


John the Fearless murdered (1419) 


Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy 
Germany and duke of Burgundy 


Treaty of Troyes Henry V marries Catherine of Valois 
1420 

Death of Charles VI Death of Henry V 

Charles VIII (1422-61) 


Joan of Arc relieves Orleans (1429) 


/ of England and France 
Coronation at Reims (1429) 


1430 


Congress of Arras: duke of Burgundy 
abandons English alliance and unites 
with Charles VII 


Marriage of Henry VI and 
Margaret of Anjou 
Rival political groups i 

psin E p 
Lancaster and York es 
English cede Rouen to French 


Jack Cade's rebellion 
England Surrenders 
except for Calais 

Richard, duke of Yor 


French claims 
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Henry V—Alliance with Sigismund of 


Henry VI (1422-61) proclaimed king 


insanity during Henry 
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Florence overthrows Pisa 


Ghiberti begins work on Florence 
Baptistery 

Donatello's David 

Council of Pisa 


Peace between Portugal and Castile 


Council of Constance 


Constantinople besieged by Turks 


Cosimo de’ Medici 
Henry the Navigator 


War between towns a 


nd princes in 
Germany p 


Mehmet Il becomes sultan of Turkey 
Onstantinople captured by Turks (1453) 


France 


England 


Events in Europe 


eee 


1460 
Death of Charles VII 
Louis XI (1461-83) 
Charles the Bold is Duke of Burgundy 
Liége (1468) 


Henry VI captured at Northampton 
Edward of York becomes king as 
Edward IV 

Edward marries Elizabeth Woodville 
Edward IV defeated by Warwick ‘the 
Kingmaker’ (1469) 

Edward IV flees to France 


Marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella 
(1469) 

Lorenzo de ‘Medici becomes leader of 
Florentine Republic (1469) 
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1470 


Henry VI restored to the throne by 
Warwick (1470) 

Edward IV defeats Warwick at Barnet 
(1471) 

Henry VI murdered 

Alliance between Edward IV and 
Charles the Bold 


Charles the Bold defeated and killed by 


French at Nancy 
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1480 
Death of Louis XI 
Charles VIII (1483-98) 


1490 
Brittany united to France by marriage 
of Charles VIII to Anne of Brittany 
(1491) 
Louis XII succeeds Charles VIII 
and marries Anne of Brittany 


1500 


entirely Burgundian enterprise. 

Where others were content to discharge 
their obligations to knighthood in the 
routine campaigns of the Teutonic knights it 
was only fitting that the heir to Burgundy 
should seek out the traditional enemy of 
Christendom, the champion of Islam. It was, 
Moreover, sound strategy which dictated 
the frontier between Hungary and the ad- 
vancing Ottoman Empire rather than a 
more idealistic target. However, after this 
sound military thinking gave way to the 
exalted, and for the French nobility so often 
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Edward IV succeeded by Edward V 
Richard Duke of Gloucester 
proclaimed Richard III 

Richard killed at Bosworth 

Henry Tudor becomes Henry VII (1485) 
Marriage of Henry VII to Elizabeth of 
York (1486) : 


fatal, ideals of the chivalric code of honour. 
Arriving in the territories of Hungary, the 
Burgundian leaders ignored the advice of 
King Sigismund of Hungary, the man on the 
spot, both on sttategy and tactics. He ad- 
vised a concentrated defensive action on the 
Danube, but the crusaders crossed the 
frontier and penetrated deep into Turkish- 
controlled territory and laid siege, without. 
siege artillery, to the town of Nicopolis. ' 
When the Turkish army of Sultan Bayazid 
came up to relieve the town, Sigismund’s 


advice was again ignored, and the Franco- 


Spanish Inquisition 


Leonardo da Vinci 

Vienna captured by Matthias Corvinus 
of Hungary (1485) 

Ivan III subdues Khanate of Kazan 


Ferdinand of Aragon ends Muslim rule 
in Spain (1492) 

Ludovico Sforza of Milan invites 
Charles VIII to invade Naples 
Savonarola burnt at Florence 
Switzerland becomes independent 
republic (1499) 


Burgundian forces launched themselves ona 
magnificent and completely successful 
charge in which much glory must have been 
won. The Christians did great slaughter and 
drove back the Turks, but when the impetus 
of their attack had spent itself, the sultan 
threw his reserves into the battle and won a 
complete and crushing victory. 

The pride of Burgundy was destroyed or 
captured and the scale of the ransoms can be 
judged by the fact that nearly 500,000 francs 
was paid for the return of the duke's heir, 


John. Yet despite this, when John and his — — 
iplc 


Right: after the reconciliation between 
pu and Burgundy the English were 
forced to evacuate Paris in i) Miniature. 
‘(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 

Far right, top: the entry of Charles VIT 

into Paris. : : 

Far right, below: a soldier armed with a 
pike. ( Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 


companions returned to Flanders, they 
were welcomed as conquering heroes in 
town after town and the prestige of the 
house of Burgundy had never stood higher. 
It is impossible now to understand how a 
major military reversal could receive such 
acclaim. It may be that the mere fact of hav- 
ing fought the infidel with honour was 
considered a noteworthy deed. Certainly 
Olivier de la Marche states quite flatly that 
John received his nickname of ‘the Fearless" 
because, while many others boasted of their 
intentions to go against the infidel, he had 
had the courage actually to do so. 


The Golden Fleece 


The title ‘fearless’ may seem inappropriate 
when it is learnt from contemporary sources 
that John never went unarmed and habitu- 
ally wore armour beneath his clothes. After 
his treacherous murder of the duke of 
Orleans he may have felt he had good reason 
for such precautions and his own murder 
twelve years later was nothing more than 
elementary justice. 

We have seen the international reper- 
cussions of that murder and how for fifteen 
years the house of Burgundy was the ally of 
England. At the Treaty of Arras reconcili- 
ation wasachievedand Duke Philip returned 
to his allegiance to the King of France with- 
out, he believed, a stain on his honour. But 
there were conflicting views about this. The 
duke's francophile advisers, who included 
the chancellor Rolin, believed that the 
Treaty of Troyes, which bound Philip to 
England, was itself illegal because Charles 
VI, who was mad at the time, had no Tight to 
alienate the crown of France. On the other 
hand, his anglophile advisers, largely from 
the Flemish territories, pointed to the un- 
doubted obligations which the duke had 
undertaken by the treaty and advised him to 
consult with the Knights of the Golden 
Fleece. 

It has been estimated that at least 5,000 
strangers attended the congress. Among 
their number were the ten kings-at-arms, 
the twenty-five heralds and the forty-seven 
pursuivants, without whom the jousts could 
not be properly conducted and the in- 
numerable points of procedure and protocol 
would remain unsettled. The senior among 
them would have been Toison d'or the king 
at arms of the Order of the Golden Fleece. 
second only to the Order of the Garter in the 
lustre of its name. Founded in 1429, it was 
reputedly inspired by the legend of Jason 
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finery. The result was a further boost for the 
Prestige of the court of Burgundy. 


Splendour of the Burgundian 
court 


The court at s 
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As the fifteenth century progressed the 
territories lying between fell steadily under 
the sway of the great dukes, and even the 
idea of a Burgundian nation began to take 
shape. The kingdom must have seemed to 
many contemporaries an inevitable develop- 
ment and indeed, had he lived, the last duke. 
Charles the Bold, might have achieved it. 
despite the machinations of his enemy 
Louis XI of France. 


Louis XI 


The new king of France was in his thirty- 
ninth year when he came to the throne in 
1461 and had waited for supreme power with 
an impatience which three times burst out 
into revolt. He took his place at the head of 
the Praguerie revolt when he was only 
eighteen. Six years later he again rose against 
his father in protest at the influence wielded 
at court by the king’s mistress, the beautiful 
and witty Agnès Sorel. He spent the last 
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ears of his father’s reign in virtual exile at 
tie court of Philip the Good of Burgundy. 
Immediately on his accession, Louis 
determined to demonstrate forcibly that a 
i new regime had arrived. He dismissed the 
| ministers who had served his father so well 
and replaced them with his own nominees. 
He even repudiated the Pragmatic Sanction 
of Bourges, the important act by which 
Charles VII had guaranteed the crown's 
freedom of action in Church affairs. 
It was indeed a new regime. In France as 
elsewhere it owed much to the personality of 
the monarch. In France, Louis XI. in Eng- 
land, Edward IV and Henry VII, and in 
Castile-Aragon, Ferdinand II, brought a 
new professionalism to kingship, which 

renovated it so completely as to make it 
appear a new institution. Thusit was that the 
French chronicler, Comines, could say of 
Louis "He did not appear or dress or speak 
like a king, yet he was the most terrible king 
there ever was’. His extreme informality, so 
marked a contrast with the atmosphere at 
the Burgundian court, was deceptive. It was 
said of him that ‘his joy was very great to see 
himself on top of his adversaries’. As a 
result of his efforts but also partly owing to 
chance, his reign saw the overthrow of many 
of his adversaries and those of France. 


— 


The rebuilding of France 


For the first fifty years of the fifteenth 
century there was no simple answer to the 
question “What is France?” Was it merely 
| the lands of the royal domain clustered 
round Paris? Was it the lands south of the 
Loire which acknowledged Charles VII? In 
what sense could the duchy of Burgundy be 
called France or the land of Gascony, whose 
people had been content to accept the rule of 
the distant English kings for close on three 
centuries? 
By the end of the century largely ow 
the work of Louis XI such questions no 
i longer made sense. He is reported to have 
said ‘I am France’, and the principle offered 
a simple and verifiable definition. Wherever 
the writ of Louis ran that was French terri- 
tory, and he and he alone would decide in 
which territory that writ should run. During 
his lifetime his adversaries died out in Bur- 
gundy, Anjou and Berry, and the king 
successfully established his authority in the 
new territories. 

His chief enemy was Burgundy. Early in 
the reign the young count of Charolais 
mobilised the rebellious elements who op- 
posed Louis’ developing mastery into the 
League of the Common Weal. The League, 
nominally under the leadership of the king's 
brother Charles, comprised the dukes of 
Brittany and Bourbon, the count of Arma- 
gnac, and John of Anjou. It was an episode 
in the continuing protest of the great 
magnates against the revival of royal power 
begun by Charles and continued by Louis. 

Yet, although their aims were selfish. the 
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Above: in 1453 the French army entered 
Bordeaux, the capital of Gascony, and 
brought it once again under the French 
crown. After 300 years of English rule, 
Gascony had developed strong ties with 
England, and even Charles VII recognised 
the strength of this association. Miniature. 
( Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 

The reviving prosperity of France in the 
mid-fifteenth century was typified by the 
&rowth of commercial empire of Jacques 
Coeur. His ventures included trading in the 
Levant, mining in France and the 
administration of the royal finances. But his 
&reat wealth brought him powerful enemies 
and high-placed debtors. Falsely charged 
With poisoning the king's mistress, Agnès 
Sorel, he was imprisoned and his goods 
confiscated, 

Left: a fifteenth-century ship bearing the 
arms of Coeur. 4 


aristocratic rebels represented a profound 
tendency in French life. The forces of 
regionalism, although not so strong as in the 
Spanish kingdoms, were nevertheless very 
real in France. The spirit of independence in 
Brittany, reflected in the ducal pretensions 
to an independent foreign policy, was not by 
any meansan artificial creation of the dukes. 
However, Louis was able to recruit support 
from the other regions and in the years 
following the indecisive Battle of Montlhéry 
and the damaging Treaty of Conflans he 
managed by degrees to recover his position. 


The final struggle with 
Burgundy 


In 1468 Louis attempted to carry the war 
into the enemy's camp and stirred up a 
rebellion against Burgundy in the town of 
Liége. But for once he had badly over- 
reached himself and ‘the universal spider’, 
as a contemporary called him, was caught 
in the meshes of his own web. At the very 
moment when the people of Liége were on 
the point of rebellion Louis, with a rashness 
equal to that of Charles the Bold himself, 
visited the new duke of Burgundy in his 
town of Peronne for negotiations to avert 
the threat of a renewed Anglo-Burgundian 
alliance. 

Even as the two princes were opening their 
discussions news reached the conference 
chamber of the revolt at Liége. The king was 
held under house arrest throughout the 
night. Charles himself is reported to have 
passed the night with his advisers, pacing up 
and down his room, threatening revenge 
and, at times, almost incoherent in his rage. 
The following day he compelled the king to 
go with him to witness the suppression of the 
rising and the execution of the royalist ring- 
leaders. When Louis was finally allowed to 
return to his realm he had been forced to 
agree that Flanders should be independent 
of the parliament of Paris. 

It is doubtful whether the king was ever 
in a more dangerous position than during 
those forty-eight hours and thereafter his 
moves against Burgundy were more circum- 
spect. But he persisted and it seemed that he 
had struck a telling blow when he triumph- 
antly achieved the seemingly impossible 
diplomatic feat of reconciling the earl of 
Warwick and the Lancastrian queen, Mar- 
garet of Anjou. 

For ten brief months during 1470-71 it 
looked as if Burgundy's English ally, 
Edward IV, had finally lost his kingdom and 
France could breathe more easily. However. 
not only did Louis fail to rob Charles of his 
powerful ally but he had to stand by while 
Burgundy consolidated its power on the 
eastern frontiers of France. 

In 1469 Charles had concluded an agree- 
ment with Sigismund of Austria, the feudal 
overlord in large areas of Alsace, which gave 
Burgundy conditional rights in that area in 
return for assistance against the Swiss. 
Quickly Charles set about assuring his posi- 
tion in these new territorities, sending in his 
agents to tighten up the administration and 
redeeming mortgages, so that Sigismund's 
debt to him became ever greater. By these 
means, Charles not only succeeded in arous- 
ing the animosity of Sigismund, who saw his 
lands being exploited in return fora far from 
handsome loan, but also alienated the 
powerful town of Berne and the Swiss con- 
federation whom Sigismund had no wish to 
antagonise. 

A powerful Burgundian presence on their. 
northern borders threatened to block the 
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with the assurance of a French pens; 
some 75,000 crowns for life. The pe af 
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The death of Charles of Bur. 
up great possibilities for the 
French power, but Louis seems to have been 
surprised by the unexpected news Of the 
death of his arch-enemy. His Subsequent 
actions did not form one of the More 
brilliant episodes of his reign. After recover- 
ing from the delirium of joy with which he 
had greeted the death of Charles, Louis sent 
troops into Artois and the duchy of Bur- 
gundy, who had no wish to see the rich 
self protector of Charles’s nineteen-year-old 
heiress, Mary of Burgundy and Proposed 
the marriage between her and his seven- 
year-old son and heir. 

The brutality of Louis’ troops in the 
occupied territories did not fit in with their 
master’s protestations. Moreover, Mary 
was probably influenced by her step-mother, 
Margaret of York, dowager duchess of Bur. 
gundy, who had no wish to see the rich 
inheritance on the North Sea coast fall into 
the hands of the wily king of France. Mary 
looked about for a more likely protector 
than the seven-year-old Dauphin and 
accepted the advances of Maximilian of 
Austria, son of the Emperor Frederick III 
of Habsburg. 

A confused war with France followed, 
and, by the Treaty of Arras in 1482, Louis 
was confirmed in possession of Artois and 
the duchy of Burgundy, but had to surrender 
j his claims to the Flemish counties. The con- 

ay B | . Sequences of this marriage were to become 

still more far-reaching when the Burgundian 

ghad ever sent to the inheritance eventually passed to Charles V, 
Holy Roman emperor and king of Spain. 
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The funeral procession of Charles VII of 
France. His son, Louis XI, on horseback, continent. Edward ha 
follows the bier carrying his father’s body. i 

Miniature. ( Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 


expansion of the Swiss in that area and a 
clash was bound to come. It was the rare 
achievement of Charles that he succeeded 
in producing a situation where both his erst- 
while friends, Sigismund and Berne, who 
shortly before had been hostile to each 
other, began to look for a rapprochement. 3 l O 

Louis seized the opportunity. Both as mėdi- for 100 years’. But to the SES Siege Anjou, Maine and Bar reverted to the 
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cial reform. During his reign the revenue 
from taxation trebled and the royal grip on 
the administration became absolute. Louis 
convened his council to save appearance 
but, as far as was possible in a still restless 
and potentially unruly France, his will alone 
governed the kingdom. The king’s posts 
could carry his orders from Tours to the 
distant parts of the kingdom in a day and 
the state arsenals were able to fulfil orders 
for weapons with unprecedented speed. 

Louis did not neglect the rising commerce 
of France, which he viewed as essential to 
the wealth and power of the kingdom. He 
not only flattered the merchant classes with 
honours and offices, but also actively pro- 
moted the great international fair at Lyons 
and founded and encouraged new fairs at 
Caen and Rouen. He set up the French silk 
industry which was to become a strong 
competitor to the Italians and, most im- 
portant of all, established a strong currency. 

Louis was an extraordinarily super- 
stitious man, with one of the largest collec- 
tions of holy relics in Europe. He passed his 
final years in seclusion at Tours, fearful of 
death and paying his doctors ever more 
extravagant fees to prolong his life. When he 
died in 1483 he was succeeded by his 
thirteen-year-old son Charles, under the 
regency of Charles’ sister Anne, wife of 
Pierre de Beaujeu, a member of the Bourbon 
family. Again the central authority found 
itself opposed by aristocratic rebellion and 
the ‘Mad War’ as it was called, led by Louis 
of Orleans and Francis of Brittany, dragged 
on, with foreign intervention, for the first 
four years of the new reign. Eventually, as 
we have seen, the problem of Brittany was 
solved. The new king then came to an agree- 
ment with England, one of the intervening 
powers, in order to free himself for the 
expedition against Naples. 


The regency crisis in England 


It was England’s tragedy that, of the descen- 
dants of John of Gaunt who survived the 
death of his grandson Henry V in 1422, it 
should have been a babe-in-arms who be- 
came the titular head of state. England was 
faced with a regency crisis at the very 
moment when its economic position at home 
and its vast commitments abroad demanded 
an imperious will and iron statecraft. And it 
Was a double tragedy since the three men 
who now found themselves at the head of 
affairs were talented and strong-willed 
Princes, whose qualities were never to be 
deployed to the full in their country’s 
Interest. 

John, duke of Bedford, the dead king's 
ost Surviving brother, was best fitted 
Beyond doubt for the office of regent, but he 
ds to exhaust his great abilities in the 
PURIS task of governing and defending 

€ English position in Normandy. His 
TEUIDSEN brother, Humphrey, duke of Glou- 

ester, was an intelligent and high-spirited 


prince who in happier times would have 
been gratefully remembered for his generous 
and enlightened patronage of learning and 
the arts. As it was, the University of Oxford 
was indebted to him for the finest library in 
the kingdom and the first tentative steps of 
English humanism were taken with his 
encouragement. 

The third of this talented triumvirate was 
the duke’s uncle, Henry Beaufort, cardinal 
bishop of Winchester. His family was de- 
scended from John of Gaunt's misalliance 
with Catherine of Swynford. The legitimacy 
of the line had been confirmed by Richard 
II. By his expert deployment of the revenues 
of the rich diocese of Winchester, Henry 
made the name of Beaufort one of the most 

werful in the land. 

Po Despite the fact that the will of Henry V. 
had certainly made Gloucester guardian of 
the young king and, according to the duke's 
reading of it, had also created him regent of 
England in the absence of his elder brother, 
a council of regency was Set up atthe request 
of parliament. The council had a large 
membership and was determined to see that 
no one of its members should achieve a 
position of supreme control—not even the 
late kings brothers and certainly not 


Gloucester. 


Statesmanship and tact were not among 


coment 


Despite his general contempt for the time- 
wasting and costly ceremonies of chivalry, 
Louis XI was fully aware of their value as a 
mark of the prestige of the monarchy and he 
was also a strongly religious man. In 1469 
he founded the Order of St Michael, 
France's first order of knighthood. By that 
time the English Order of the Garter and the 
Burgundian Order of the Golden Fleece 
were already established. The king is 
depicted here with the chapter of the order. 
Miniature. (Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 


Gloucester's obvious qualities and he un- 
wisely accepted the council’s summons to 
attend parliament which was addressed to 
him as duke of Gloucester. The council 
which had determined to set aside even the 
will of Henry V if it attempted to “change 
and abroge the governaunce' of the realm 
without the assent of parliament, began to 
work with great vigour. From the outset it 
established that all its acts should be 
attested and signed by at least four of its 
members. 

As a compromise gesture Gloucester was 
granted the title of protector of the realm 
and chief councillor of the king. but the 
titles had little real weight. When in 1428 he 
tried to force the recognition of his claims to 
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| the full regency he was told that the council 
| had no knowledge of any special authority 
! which he enjoyed. He was reminded that he 
1 had accepted the council's summons at the 
very beginning of the reign, in common with 
other lords of the kingdom. Moreover, in 
the previous year members of the council, as 
tactfully as possible but quite firmly, had 
interviewed both Gloucester and Bedford to 
learn their views as to where the ultimate 
authority lay during the minority. 

Apart from this running feud with the 
council, Gloucester was also involved in a 


| bitter struggle for power with his uncle, the 
bishop of Winchester. 


Cardinal Beaufort 


I 
| 
' 
From the very first years the house of Lan- 
caster was desperately short of ready cash. 
The old theory that the king should live off 
his own resources still had force enough to 
make parliament reluctant to vote supplies. 
| Nevertheless, it is a remarkable fact that, 
| without the expense of the war in France, 
| the king’s own income, together with such 
i parliamentary grants as came his way, 
would have brought solvency within sight. 
As it was, the Lancastrians were forced to 
borrow, and borrow without even the 
luxury enjoyed by Edward III of renounc- 
ing his debts and bankrupting his Italian 
bankers. 
| The rising power of the Medici in Florence 
| was not to rest on the unsure foundations of 
royal favour, and the advisors of Henry VI 
had to be content with creditors uncomfort- 
ably near home, who, because they were 
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Far left: Duke John the Fearless of 
Burgundy is shown receiving a book as a 
formal gift, possibly the treatise on the 
papal schism presented to him in 1405. 
Although perhaps not so extensive as that of 
his father, Philip the Bold, John's patronage 
of the arts was still considerable. Here he is 
wearing a scarlet robe embroidered in gold 
thread with foliage and the duke's device— 
the carpenter's plane. M. iniature from the 
Livre des Merveilles. ( Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.) 

Left: Burgundian troops entering Ghent to 
subdue one of the frequent risings of the 
town, Miniature from the Chroniques de 
Monstrelet. ( Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris.) 

Below: Duke Philip the Good of 

Burgundy receiving the submission of 
Ghent's lay and ecclesiastical dignitaries. 
Miniature from the Chroniques de 
Monstrelet. ( Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris.) 
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wealthy enough to maintain the government, 
were too strong to be trifled with. Such men 
were the merchants of the burgeoning city of 
London and Henry Beaufort, bishop of 
Winchester. It has been calculated that he 
lenta total of £35,000 to Henry V and more 
than £45.000 to the regime in the first ten 
years of Henry VI. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that in a society which did not 
yet have an efficient and reliable ‘money 
market, the bishop could charge interest 
rates (suitably disguised to circumvent the 
Church’s ruling against usury) of up to 
thirty per cent. There may well have been 
more profitable and surer investments, but 
the bishop was paying for power and won an 
increasingly firm grip on the finances of the 
kingdom. At one point the royal jewels were 
consigned to him as security. 

It is understandable that Gloucester 
should have viewed such a powerful mag- 
nate as a threat to the kingdom, but 
Beaufort’s manoeuvres in the council also 


threatened him personally. The conflict 
between the two men came to head in the 
autumn of 1425. Duke Humphrey accused 
Beaufort of treason against both Henry IV 
and Henry V and forced him to refute these 
damaging charges both publicly and in full 
parliament. Moreover, Beauforts power 
was not limited to financial affairs—early 
in the reign he became a cardinal and papal 
legate. 

At the Council of Constance (1414-18). 
which had met to put an end to the schism 
in the Church, the German delegates had 
demanded the reform of the Church before 
the election of a new pope. However, largely 
because the English changed sides and 
deserted the Holy Roman emperor's repre- 
sentatives, the council elected a pope before 
any serious reforms had been effectively 
implemented. The impetus of the conciliar 
movement was spent and the pope, Martin 
V. set out upon the recovery of the full 
powers of his predecessors. 

After years of fruitless work, however, he 
was obliged to confess that ‘in England it is 
the King rather than the pope who rules the 
church’. Among the most important but- 
tresses of royal power in the Church were 
the status of Provisors and Praemunire 
which forbade English churchmen the right 
to appeal to Rome, or to receive from Rome 
any appointment to a benefice without the 
approval of the king. In his long struggle to 
get these statutes repealed, Martin had the 
active support of Beaufort, who under 
Henry V had actively sought and accepted a 
cardinalate without the king’s knowledge 
and had thus himself infi ringed these statutes, 
Henry had forced him to choose between 
voluntary exile and refusal of the cardinal's 
hat, and Beaufort had decided on the latter. 


The struggle for power 


The basic weakness of the Lancastrian claim 
to the throne meant that the Lancastrian 
kings had to be powerful and effective rulers 
and ‘it is, therefore, surprising that the in- 
secure throne of Henry VI lasted as long as 
it did. Under Henry the crown was falling 
into contempt, but in the early years the 
Council of Regency on the whole showed 
itself equal to the demands of the situation. 
However, with the ascendancy of the earl of 
Suffolk, who unashamedly used his position 
as leading councillor of the king for factional 
advantage, the Council, too, became dis- 
credited. 

Suffolk’s ascendancy rested on the king’s 
marriage to his candidate, Margaret of 
Anjou. The dowerless queen, whose main 
advantage seems to have been her close 
dependence on Suffolk, was the last in a 
Succession of French princesses proposed as 
wives for Henry VI to symbolise the truce 
between the two kingdoms. Various factors 
disqualified the others. In one instance the 
painter sent over to take the lady’s picture 
for the king to make his choice fell ill and 
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thus delayed matters. With hiss Bee 
safely installed and the king's infatua i 
for her growing daily, Suffolk’s position was 
strong, but he still had to face the continu- 
ing opposition of the duke of Gloucester. | 
"Gloucester's position was first eroded in 
1441 by the trial and conviction of his wife, 
Eleanor Cobham, on charges of attempting 
to cause the king’s death by magic and witch- 
craft. The duke himself was not held 
responsible in any way but inevitably 
became implicated in his wife's guilt. Con- 
tinuing in his advocacy of the war in France 
against the policy of the king’s senior ad- 
visors, Gloucester, who was largely without 
support in the council, showed his character- 
istic lack of political realism. By degrees he 
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forced himself into isolation and thus 
his own position increasingly vulnerat le 
Suffolk was probably implicated in Gl t. 
cesters arrest on charges of treaso "a 
February 1447 and the duke's death ial h 
same month was of considerable advan 
to him. age 
In the following year Suffo 
duke and his position seemed assured. How 
ever, by mismanagement of affairs he pee 
voked discontent on all sides and at this 
point the duke of York had his first brush 
with the government. The issue was a 
straightforward matter of arrears in pay- 
ment to York for his services as commander 
in Normandy. The duke made accusations 
of sharp practice. Following the classic 
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i pattern of English governments in trouble 

| with overmighty subjects, the counci 

| appointed York as king's lieutenant in Ire- 

| land. But this was not enough to save 
Suffolk. The growing discontent in the 
country at large led to his indictment in 
parliament for mismanagement. Attempt- 
ing to flee the country, he was captured and 
lynched by pirates in the English Channel in 
1450. E 

The parliamentary Opposition to the 

regime was an accurate reflection of the 
state of feeling in the country as was shown 
by the rising of the men of Kent under Jack 

Cade. Cade's rebellion of 1450 was in no 

| 

| 

| 


way as serious a threat as the rising of the 
peasantry seventy years earlier, although. 
like their predecessors, Jack Cade and his 
followers occupied London for three days 
in their attempt to force reforms on the 
government. Far more than the Peasants” 
Revolt, the Cade Rebellion was a rising of 
the middle orders of society against an 
inefficient and oppressive officialdom. 

The fall of Suffolk made little difference 
to the inadequate and partial way in which 
affairs were run. He was succeeded as the 
most powerful man in the king's council by 
Edward Beaufort, earl of Somerset, who. it 
was rumoured, had designs on the crown. 
Affairs were going badly abroad as well as at 
home. The collapse of English hopes in 
France which began with the resurgence of 
French morale after Joan of Arc, was com- 
plete with the loss of Gascony in 1453. 


York and Lancaster 


The flagging energies of the administration 
were indeed becoming apparent in many 
fields. York's demand to occupy his rightful 
place in the king’s council and his call for 
reform became increasingly difficult to 
resist. The weakening of the central author- 
ity in Lancastrian England had left the 
magnates free to pursue their local rivalries 
unmolested as well as to contend for the 
control of the central government. As a 
consequence, the strong challenge made by 
York in the interests of his own house 
against the administration of the Beaufort 
party had the effect of polarising the numer- 
Ous conflicting interests throughout the 
country behind the two court parties. The 
Opposing factions of York and Lancaster 
now came into being. The Struggle known to 
later generations as the Wars of the Roses 
really began in 1452 when Richard, duke of 
York, marched on the capital in an attempt 
to bring his grievances to the attention of 
the king against the Opposition of his chief 
minister and to persuade the monarch to 
dispense with that adviser. 

As so often in his subsequent career, York 
miscalculated and was forced to withdraw. 
However, within two years the first of 
Henry VI's attacks of madness Opened the 
way for him and he was declared protector 
of the realm by an enthusiastic House of 
Commons. For the Yorkist cause, although 
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Illustrations from the sixteenth-century 
Swiss Chronicles of Schilling dealing with 
episodes in the Swiss campaigns of Charles 
the Bold. 

Above: Charles the Bold in flight entering 
the town of Morges. (Bibliothèque de 
Berne.) 

Left: Charles, here shown assembling his 
troops before Lausanne, is depicted as a 
blond-haired and bearded sage, a strangely 
romanticised portrayal of the swarthy, 
excitable man of reality. The display of 
Burgundian heraldry in the picture is very 
comprehensive, including the cross of St 
Andrew ( from the beginning of the fifteenth 
century the badge of the Burgundians), the 
carpenter's plane and wood shavings 
adopted by John the Fearless, and the ducal 
arms themselves. ( Bibliothéque de Berne.) 
Below left: the siege of Grandson by the 


Burgundians. The picture shows how quickly 


the hand gun had developed since the middle 
of the fifteenth century. (Bibliotheque de 
Berne.) 


opposed by the court party and dislik / 
the king, was enthusiastically Ep b 
the merchants and the citizens of London 
who wanted an end of the mis-government 
of the Lancastrians and a more positive 
mercantile policy. 

When the king recovered his wits in 1455 
the ten months’ rule of the Yorkists came to 
an abrupt end. Always willing to march 
against his king, York took to arms again 
but this time with more success. At the First 
Battle of St Albans he took custody of the 
king, escorting him back to London and 
there appointing a second Yorkist admini- 
Stration. The most important of the new 
appointments was to be that of the brilliant 
and dynamic young earl of Warwick as the 
Captain of Calais, who commanded for the 
Yorkists the ‘largest single force in the king's 
pay’. 

The earl certainly deserved this prize 
command. He had led a bold flank attack at 
St Albans which had virtually decided the 
issue of the day and continued to serve the 
Yorkist cause to great effect in the outpost 
across the Channel. But, despite a period of 
brief reform under York’s second protector- 
ship, the cause lost ground in England and 
within a year the Beauforts were back and 
York himself retired to Ireland. 


The growth of Yorkist power 


From 1456 onwards the Lancastrian govern- 
ment more or less abandoned even the 
pretence ofa national administration, devot- 
ing its energies exclusively to the main- 
tenance of the dynasty. Commissions were 
sent out into the country to investigate 
charges of treason and their ruthless con- 
duct provided fresh grievances against the 
ailing administration. To bolster the posi- 
tion of her house, Queen Margaret even 
went to the extent of encouraging attacks by 
French privateers on the south coast of 
England. This was at a time when Warwick 
was winning golden opinions by his victories 
over foreign shipping, notably Castilian, 
launched from his vantage point at Calais. 

The Yorkists also accused the govern- 
ment of preparing for the introduction of 
native Irish forces into England and in 1460, 
judging the time ripe for a comeback, they 
made a combined attack on the central 
government from Calais and Ireland. mi 
time despite initial reverses York made poo 
his march on the capital and forced t e 
government's hand. Even now, Lowe 
true to form, he miscalculated the temper o' 
the magnates who, although ready to sup- 
port a move for reform, were not yet P 
pared for a chanse of oe an 
accession of the duke as King. | A 
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famous scene at the pane of TUO 
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the throne. 

On the 10th October, backed by a force 
of some 300 armed men he went to West- 
minster Hall. A naked sword was carried 
before him as he entered the Hall before the 
assembled lords and, marching the length of 
the floor, he went to the empty throne and 
laid a hand on it. Instead of the shouts of 
acclamation which the duke had hoped 
would grace his attempted act of usurpation 
there was a sullen silence. The awkward 
pause was broken by the archbishop of 
Canterbury, who asked whether the duke 
wished to see the king. The angry reply has 
become notorious: ‘I know of no one in the 
realm who would not more fitly come to me 
than I to him’. 

The scene had lacked all preparation and 
had, in any case, been badly stage-managed. 
York followed up this reverse with a written 
statement, setting out his claim to the throne 
on hereditary grounds alone, but still the 
prize eluded him. The claim was good and 
indeed virtually unanswerable. It rested on 
the fact that the house of York was de- 
scended from Edward III's third son Lionel, 
duke of Clarence, whereas John of Gaunt, 
the founder of the house of Lancaster, was 
the fourth son. Against this it was argued 
that Henry IV had rested his claim not only 
on his descent from Henry III but also on the 
acclamation of parliament. Furthermore, it 
was pointed out that the succession had 
been confirmed on Henry IV and his heirs 
by parliamentary statute. Richard declared 
that his hereditary claim, confirmed by 
divine law, outweighed any parliamentary 
statute. 

The points discussed were not merely 
academic nor were they merely the attempts 
to reconcile the fact of a mighty subject’s 
ambition and power with the theory of 
constitutionalism to government. The de- 
bate about York’s claims was a debate on 
the very nature of that constitutionalism 
itself. Could parliamentary statute override 
the prime feudal law of hereditary succes- 
sion? Was the realm in fact to be governed 
by the same laws as landed property? Could 
it be regarded as the personal domain of the 
monarch and as such subject to the same 
laws of devolution as the great estates of 
his magnates? The questions were real and 
pressing. They were also difficult and 
dangerous. 

The king’s judges and the sergeants-at-law 
refused to advise on the matter, claiming 
that it was too high for the law and above 
their learning and should be decided in the 
House of Lords. The outcome was com- 
promise. The claims of York were recog- 
nised as just and he was proclaimed heir 
apparent. Henry was to remain king for life 
only, to be succeeded by York or his heirs. 

The settlement was similar to that reached 
in the case of Henry V's claim to the throne 
of France, and for the same reasons. The 
claimant was too strong for his wishes to be 
ignored, but not strong enough to be able 
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eel m eanta Preface. 
difference between his si MA 
tlieusut EDI Bean and that of 
yi ty Bolingbroke (later Henry 
IV) lay in the fact that Henry VI was not 
isolated from his natural allies, the mag- 
nates, but in fact enjoyed the support of a 
considerable faction. Whereas the deposi- 
tion of Richard II had involved by and large 
only the overthrow of a legitimate line and 
the establishment of a possibly dangerous 
precedent, the deposition of Henry ‘would 
infringe the closest interests of a large and 
powerful segment of nobility. 3 

After being proclaimed heir-apparent and 
protector in November, York left London 
for the north to subdue the Lancastrian 
lords who were refusing to accept the settle- 
ment. It is perhaps characteristic of the man 
that immediately after he had achieved 
everything he had been struggling for he 
should die as the result of underestimating 
the opposition. He was killed in December 
at the Battle of Wakefield. Thus, within a 
month of its triumph, the Yorkist cause was 
thrown into confusion once more. It was to 
be saved partly by the strength of the earl of 
Warwick, but far more by the skill and 
political sense of Richard's eighteen-year- 
old son, formerly earl of March and now 
duke of York and heirapparentto the throne 
of England. Despite his father’s reverse, 
Edward defeated a large Lancastrian force 
coming to Queen Margaret's aid and then 
made across country to London, providing 
the rallying point for the scattered forces of 
the earl of Warwick. In an inexplicable fit 
of lethargy the latter had allowed himself to 
be defeated by the army of the queen and had 
even lost the king to her. 

This was the turning point in the war. Up 
to this stage whoever had held the king 
could more or less dictate terms. The 
opposing party had for the time being to 


The citizens of Liége, urged on by Louis XI 
of France, rose in revolt against Charles the 
Bold, but when the king allowed himself to 
be captured by Charles he was compelled to 
witness the duke's terrible vengeance on the 
citizens. y 

Far left: Burgundian troops taking the town 
by surprise. Miniature. ( Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris.) f 

Centre: the Battle of Montlhéry ended the 
inconclusive campaigns between Louis XT 
and the princes of the League of the Public 
Weal. The illustration clearly shows the 
details of armour, in particular the small 
ied by the knights charging with 


targes carri i ging ' 
lances and the heavy shields used in sword 


combat. Miniature from the Livre des 

Tournois du Roi Rene. (Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.) 

Above left: the elaborate helmet and — 

protective visor worn bya knight. Miniature 
vom the Livre des Tournois du Roi Rene. 


(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 
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accept what came and watch for an opening. 
But now the swords were out and the 
Yorkists could look forward only to large- 
scale confiscations, exile and proscriptions. 
The alternative was to cut the Gordian knot 
and to proclaim a new king. Thanks both 
to Edward's rapid marches and the outrage 
caused by the excesses of the queen's troops 
in the territory they passed through, London 
opened its gates to the Yorkist leaders. In 
March Edward was formerly acclaimed as 
king by the soldiers and citizens of the 
capital. His title was confirmed in a specially 
designed religious service which was in- 
tended to serve until his coronation. 

Edward marched north before the end of 
March to seek out and destroy the forces of 
his opponents, joining up on the way with 
theearl of Warwick. At the Battle of Towton 
near York, in the same month, he routed the 
army of Margaret of Anjou, who was forced 
to flee to Scotland. Because of the support 
of the Scots for the former queen she was 
able to make good her escape to France. But 
in the ensuing months Edward and Warwick 
mopped up the remaining pockets of Lan- 
castrian resistance, executing many of their 
leading opponents. 


Edward IV 


It was above all strong and effective rule 
which England needed. The long minority 
of the saintly Henry VI had been a period of 
financial insolvency, military humiliation in 
France and corrupt and incompetent ad- 
ministration at home. Moreover, this dark 
period ended with the discovery that the 
child-king had developed into a weak, 
mentally unbalanced man, undoubtedly of. 
virtuous life and a great benefactor to 
education, but a failure as a ruler. 

The House of Lancaster had owed its 
elevation to the ranks of European mon- 
archy to the ability and ruthlessness of its 
founder Henry Bolingbroke. Its fortunes 
prospered under the brilliant and distracting 
foreign successes of his son, but the memory 
of the usurpation was still strong in men's 
minds. The increasing need for a sound and 
undemanding foreign policy and for security 
and stable conditions at home, meant that 
the dynasty could feel secure only under the 
rule of a strong and efficient king. Whatever 
his virtues, Henry VI was incapable of giving 
the firm government required of him, but 
there had been others who could, and chief 
among them had been Richard, duke of 
York, who in addition could show a better 
right to the throne. 

Richard's son, Edward IV, was one of the 
most engaging and stimulating men ever to 
have occupied the throne of England. Barely 
twenty at the time of his accession, he was 
handsome, physically strong, notoriously 
successful as a womaniser, and very calm 
and effective in his manipulation of the 
political world. 

Behind his rise to power lay a long history 
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Right: the gibbet was a common sight on R 
the roads of the Middle Ages. Members of 
the aristocracy were usually executed by 
beheading, but Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy ordered the hanging of the count 
of Artois and two other rebel lords in an act 
of violent reprisal. Miniature from the 
Chroniques de Monstrelet. (Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris.) 

Left and far right: the champion on the 
left comes from a fief of the Holy Roman 
Empire, to judge from the double-headed 
eagle decoration, while the one on the right 
is wearing the collar of the Golden Fleece. 
Types of combat in tournaments were 
strictly codified and these knights are armed 
for sword combat on horseback, having 
neither lances nor leg armour. Miniatures 
from the Carrousel des Chevaliers de la 
Toison d'Or. (Bibliothèque Nationale, 
Paris.) 
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Englishman may have hated all EAS 
but he hated the French most of all. he 
prospect of an alliance with France Ae 
violently resented and the attempt to ES 
another French queen on the country after 
the troublesome Margaret of Anjou was to 
invite opposition. Nor was Edward at all 
satisfied at the prospect, having already set 
his eye on an altogether more experienced 
bed-fellow. Finally. quite apart from his 
sexual proclivities, the king had determined 
to break the plan which clearly set the seal 
on Warwick's pretensions to determine all 
important matters of policy. 


The conflict with Warwick 


The sensation which rocked English society 
in September 1464 was a nice compound of 
romance, high state policy and the humili- 
ation of the senior minister. What Edward 
had to announce offended many others 
besides the earl of Warwick. It was nothing 
less than his secret marriage, six months 
previously, to the beautiful but penniless 
Elizabeth Woodville, the widow of a Lan- 
castrian lord. At one stroke Edward had 
wrecked the plans fora French alliance, thus 
opening the way to a more solid agreement 
with Burgundy. He had won still greater 
popularity with his subjects both by backing 
their commercial interests and by appealing 
to their hearts by his romantic alliance. 
Finally, he had served notice on Warwick 
of his intention to be master and finally had 
won his lady, not to mention a whole new 
clan of relations, who would make a satis- 
fying counterbalance to the crowds of 
Nevilles in high places. 

Warwick accepted the situation with the 
best grace he could but he continued in his 
plans to resurrect the French alliance and 
drew closer to Louis. For his part Louis was 
delighted that earl and king were at odds 
with each other. He was eager to encourage 
Warwick's advances, hoping that by sup- 
porting the powerful magnate he could 
break England's alliances with Burgundy 
and also Francis of Brittany, both of whom 
were involved in the League of the Common 
Weal against the French crown. 

Edward's understandings with Burgundy 
and Brittany were formalised as alliances 
with important commercial clauses in 1468 
and the marriage of the king's sister, 
Margaret, to the count of Charolais was 
officially agreed. Although Warwick still 
had sufficient influence to persuade the kin 
into an unwise policy of. hostility towards 
the great German trading league of Hansa 
the breach between the two was virtually 
complete. Warwick received the offer of a 
principality in the Burgundian Low coun- 
tries from Louisas the price of overthrowing 
Edward. In 1469, collecting reinforcements 
from Calais, he headed an open rebellion in 
favour of the king's brother George, duke 
of Clarence. 


Uncharacteristically, Edward, caught 
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Louis XI laid the foundations of absolute 
monarchy in France by curbing the powers 
of the nobles and centralising all authority 
in the crown. He aroused the bitter hostility 
of the great feudatories, but generally won 
the support of the lesser nobility, and the 
middle and lower classes. 

Lo the king makes a formal entry into 
umo ( Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Right: & portrait of Charles VIII, the son 
of Louis XI. He was only thirteen at the 
time of his father's death, and during his 
minority the kingdom was governed b y his 
sister, Anne of Beaujeu, as regent. z 
Miniature. (Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 


wrong-footed, was captured and forced to 
sign a series of documents granting the 
rebels’ demands. But Warwick discovered 
that Edward was apparently indispensable. 
The mounting unrest in the country at the 
news of the coup made it impossible to con- 
vene the parliament at which the earl had 
planned to make his arrangements and he 
had to grant Edward more freedom than he 
had intended. Displaying his usual resili- 
ence, Edward secretly summoned his sup- 
porters to hisside and by May 1470 Warwick 
had to flee to France, having been pro- 
claimed traitor throughout England. 

The struggle was, however, by no means 
ended. Louis, who not only wished to see: 
the overthrow of the powerful Yorkist 
regime in England but also desperately 
needed the English alliance against Bur- 
gundy, achieved the almost impossible task 
of reconciling the two arch-enemies, War- 
wick and ex-queen Margaret, in a common 
cause to restore the pitiful Henry VI to his 
English kingdom. For ten brief months the 
‘readeption’, as Warwick termed it, seemed 
to have succeeded. Edward, again caught off 
his guard and again betrayed by his brother 
Clarence, had to flee his kingdom to the 
court of his brother-in-law, Charles the 
Bold. But, although her husband was re- 
established, Margaret delayed her own 
return with the young prince of Wales and 
the Lancastrian magnates, doubtful of the 
outcome and opposed to the French alliance 
against Burgundy. ett their full sup- 

O the restored regime. | 
pon E characteristic adroitness and 
determination. Edward returned to England 
ding at Ravenspur as 


in May 1471, lan ur. 
Henry Bolingbroke had done and claiming 


like him to have come only to claim his 


inheritance. His small force met no op- 
position and many lords including his 
brother Clarence, flocked to his banner. 
Three weeks after his landing he was in 
London, having outmarched Warwick to 
the capital. 

With the crushing victories of Barnet and 
Tewkesbury. which took place within days 
of each other, Edward ended all opposition. 
Warwick was slain at Barnet, and at Tewkes- 
bury the young prince of Wales was killed 
and Margaret herself captured. Meanwhile, 
Edward's loyal brother, Richard of Glou- 
cester, had defeated a last attempt by 
Margaret's allies to seize the capital. On his 
return there Edward, with the death of 
Henry VI, which he ordered, was beyond all 
question the supreme power in the land. 


The achievements of 
Edward IV 


Edward displayed considerable tenacity in 
pursuing his policy of alliance with Bur- 
gundy—more so indeed than Charles the 
Bold himself, who was becoming increasing- 
ly concerned with his plans to gain the title 
of kingdom for his extensive but vulnerable 
ducal territories. Nevertheless, Edward con- 
tinued with his plans for an invasion of 
France in association with Burgundy and. 
in addition, extracted several sizeable loans 
from parliament in order to have the means 
to fit out an expedition. 

Finally, Charles came to the conference 
table and the two rulers agreed on the divi- 
sion of the spoils after their defeat of France 
was assured, and also that Edward should 
be free to hold his coronation at Reims. 
They further agreed that if Edward or his 
heirs wished to be crowned elsewhere they 
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Above: a portrait of Anne of Brittany. 
The daughter of Duke Francis I] of 
Brittany, she married Charles VIII of 
France in 1491. Through their marriage 
Brittany was united with the crown of 
France. Miniature. ( Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.) 
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should be entitled to t 
for the coronation On condition i 
returned. It is interesting to see thec : 
which Edward provided for the y 
his coronation as king of France 
farce of Henry VI's ceremony in p 
difficult to tell how sincere Edward 
in his designs against France, though details 
such as these about the coronation arrange 
ments certainly appear to imply a s 
intention. 

Despite Duke Charles's continuing delay 
before the seige of Neuss Edward finaly 
crossed to Calais in July 1475. There he was 
met by the duke who calmly advised him to 
press his attack into French territory while 
he, Charles, completed his commitments at 
Neuss and then came to join him. 

Edward was confronted by a large and 
powerful French army and, without the 
certainty of Burgundy supporting him on 
the flank, his position in France could not 
be firmly established. Edward had himself. 
brought overa large and well-equipped army 
and Louis was eager to detach him from his 
Burgundian alliance. The ease with which 
the French king was able to buy Edward off 
has given rise to the suspicion ever since that 
the French expedition had been from the 
start largely intended as a bargaining coun- 
ler to win French financial support. The 
results were indeed spectacular when, finally, 
exasperated by Charles's delays, Edward did 
get down to negotiation with Louis at 
Picquigny in 1475. 

English claims to the crown of France 
Were referred to a future committee of 
arbitration and Louis agreed to pay over 
75,000 crowns there and then so that the 
English would withdraw their forces. He 
agreed further to the astonishing annual 
pension of 50,000 golden crowns, to be paid 
to Edward in the city of London. It says 
much for the success with which he had 
established Yorkist rule in England that 
Edward evidently presented a sufficient 
threat to Louis for this pension to be paid 
with fair regularity. j 

Three years later Edward received addi- 
tional funds from the confiscated estates of 
his brother Clarence, who was killed by 

rowning in the Tower in February 1478. 
though Probably not in a butt of Malmsey 
wine, as tradition has it. In the previous 
Year, the duke's name had been connected 
With rumours of plotting, and one of his 
wrvants had been found guilty of trying t 

Ting about the king's death by means 0 
magic. Clarence had committed sufficient 
treason against his brother to merit his 
Punishment, but, even after having himself 

rought the bill of attainder before parlia- 
thaw Edward could not give the word for 
execution. Sentence was, however, finally 
S Tere 9n the authority of the House 


ake the Sacred ampula 
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ever was 


The extent to which Edward had restored 
the Crown’s fi 


A Inances after the period of the 
cunious Lancastrian kings, may be 


Above: Sir Geoffrey Luttrel with his wife 
and family at table being served by their 
retainers. During the Middle Ages the meals 
of the rich had become elaborate affairs, 
usually consisting of many courses. 
Miniature from the Luttrel Psalter. 

(British Musewn, London.) 


measured by the fact that the treasury was 
able to consider the repayment of outstand- 
ing debts. Edward's credit had always been 
sounder than his predecessors’ and, from 
the first years of his reign, he had been able 
lo borrow from Italian bankers—the first 
English king to do so for sixty years. His 
financial success was based on both the 
wealth of his family and the sound commer- 
cial policies he pursued. He fostered relations 
between England and its markets in Bur- 
gundy, and worked to re-establish a good 
understanding with the Hanseatic League, 
whose ships carried him and his forces across 
enon Sea on his return to England in 
GEM scholarship is increasingly 
P Bae to regard the reign of Edward IV 
MS of the decisive periods of English 
VERA First, he achieved something re- 
3 aise e in English late medieval history— 
Sn monarchy. In the second place. by 
abiliti genuine interest in justice and his 
: Sd to enforce it, he gradually restored 
rr EE of constitutionalism and right 
a nue to English life. Thirdly, his reign 
DOSES establishment of administrative 
Stes es whose worth was proved by the 
ceding dynasty of the Tudors. 


Richard III 


With the death of the king his brother, 
Richard, duke of Gloucester, found himself 
and his dynasty in a dangerous situation. 
The young Prince Edward was proclaimed 
king as Edward V and his mother, Queen 
Elizabeth, and her family. the Woodvilles, 
seemed firmly entrenched. The country was 
faced with a minority dominated by an 
ambitious and avaricious clan. Richard, on 
the other hand, could expect political 
extinction. He had been a loyal servant to 
his brother, had proved his abilities both as 
an administrator and a soldier while lieu- 
tenant in the north. and undoubtedly had 
more than his fair share of ambition. But 
Richard was not unpopular and when, with 
the aid of Henry Stafford, duke of Bucking- 
ham, he succeeded in taking custody of the 
young king and having himself proclaimed 
protector of the realm, there was no 
opposition in the country at large. 
Richard's next move, however, was not 
so popular. for he new declared Edward and 
his younger brother, Richard, to be bastards, 
claiming that their father had in fact con- 
tracted a secret marriage prior to that with 
Elizabeth Woodville. Again, with the sup- 
port of Buckingham. Richard had himself 
proclaimed king. Discontent in the country 
mounted when he confined the young 
princes in the Tower of London and rumour 
began to report that the new king had 
murdered his nephews. Later in the year 
Buckingham turned against the king and 
although his rebellion was put down it 


served as a warning that Richard could 


expect continuing opposition to his claims. 


The-most serious threat was posed by the 
earl of Richmond, Henry Tudor, in exile at 
the court of Brittany, and despite strenuous 
efforts Richard was unable to gain his 
extradition to England or arrange his 
assassination. When Richmond landed at 
Milford Haven in 1485, the Yorkist king 
was able to go to meet him in overwhelming 
force. The battle of Bosworth, at which 
Richard was killed and with him the hopes of 
his dynasty, was decided, after a long-fought 
contest, by the desertion to the enemy of a 
body of Richard's troops. 

Richard's short reign revealed his talents 
for kingship and his love of justice. His acts 
included the banning of the forced loans or 
‘benevolences’ extorted in the reign of his 
brother, and measures to defeat the cor- 
ruption of justice. His courage was demon- 
strated by his refusal to flee from the defeat 
of Bosworth. Moreover, all the evidence 
available suggests that the Richard III of 
Tudor propaganda (a misshapen monster 
from birth, murderer of Henry VI, Edward 
the Lancastrian prince of Wales, and his 
own brother Clarence) can be totally dis- 
counted. It is even possible to have reason- 
able doubts about the most notorious of his 
alleged crimes—the killing of the princes in 
the Tower. However, such judicial murders 
were commonplace in the fifteenth century 
and Richard may well have been guilty. 
Henry Tudor and his son were obliged to 
kill many more to secure their own position. 

The Burgundian chronicler, Comines, 
said of the civil wars in England: 


‘England enjoyed this peculiar mercy above 
all other kingdoms, that neither the country 
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vere wasted. 
nor the people nor the houses were waste 
loved. or demolished; but the calamities 
and misfortunes of the war fell only upon 
the soldiers and the nobility’. 


It was true. The Wars of the Roses had 
involved small forces and had been settled 
in pitched battles, from which the country 
at large had been more or less spared. 
France, on the other hand, had suffered the 
depredations of the English invaders and of 
the bands of mercenaries employed by the 
warring factions. England, except for the 
atrocities committed by the Lancastrian 
armies at the beginning of the wars, had 
avoided this. 

Yet the state of the country was inevitably 
unsettled by the periodic armed conflicts 
over the succession to the throne. The con- 
stant change of parties had produced a 
welter of lawsuits to decide the tangled 
claims to property and these in turn had 
brought the whole process of law into decay. 
The profession of lawyers flourished as 
never before, but litigants, as often as not, 
decided their own cases by strong-arm 
methods. The jury, the coping-stone of the 
Judicial system, was discredited by intimid- 
ation and corruption. 

In all walks of life violence had become, 
€ven more than usual, the natural method 
of settling disputes. However justified the 
Yorkists claims to legitimacy (and they had 
been weakened by the accession of Richard 
III), the decision had nevertheless been made 
by force. To the country as a whole the 
claims and counter-claims of the noble 


factions can have held little interest. What 


was needed was a strong king, whatever his 
colour, 


Henry Tudor 


Victory in battle as the only legitimiser was 
never more convincingly demonstrated than 
in the succession of Henry VII. His claim by 
heredity could hardly have been weaker, 
deriving as it did through the bastard line of 
Beaufort from John of Gaunt (legitimised 
but debarred from the Succession) and the 
misalliance between Henry V’s queen, 
Catherine, and her Welsh chamberlain, 
Owen Tudor. Yet, after the death of Henry 
VI and his son Edward, prince of Wales, 
Henry Tudor had been adopted as the 
official Lancastrian candidate. As a con- 
sequence, he had spent much of his life a 
fugitive on the continent fro 


m the agents of 
the Yorkist kings. 


His claims were contemptible, yet at the 
magic word of victory, spoken on Bosworth 
Field, this wily and persistent adventurer 
was transformed into the king of England 
and, following its custom in such cases. the 
country and its capital gave him a hero’s 
welcome, until the next time. But, as things 
turned out, there was to be no next time and 
gradually, thanks to the pertinacity and skill 
of this latest winner in the monarchy game, 
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Below: one of the noblest portrayals of 
chivalry and the panoply of war is this 
fourteenth-century miniature of Sir — 
Geoffrey Luttrel setting out on campaign. j 
His arms are blazoned on every surface an 
the two ladies who are assisting his 
preparations wear surcoats carrying the 
arms of the Luttrels together with those of 
their own families. Miniature from the 
Luttrel Psalter. (British Museum.) 

Far right: a pathetic scene showing the 
coronation in Paris in 1431 of the young 
Henry VI as king of France. à 
Miniature from the Chroniques d'Angle- 
terre. (Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 
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the English came to the conclusion that the 
Battle of Bosworth had been the last major 
engagement in the century of civil war. 

His reign was certainly not to be unevent- 
ful, for Henry had to face his fair share of 
pretenders. One of his first acts was to im- 
prison the young earl of Warwick, who, as 
the son of Richard IH S elder brother 
Clarence, was the senior claimant to the 
throne. This, however, did not prevent an 
imaginative priest from having his young 
pupil, Lambert Simnel, declared the true 
earl of Warwick, escaped from confinement, 
and proclaimed as King Edward VI in 
Ireland. After his capture Simnel was lucky 
to suffer only from Henry's sense of humour, 
being employed as a scullion in the royal 
kitchens. The next pretender, the earl of 
Lincoln, Richard IITs designated heir, was 
defeated at the Battle of Stoke. 

Perhaps the most dangerous imposture of 
all was that of the draper's assistant, Perkin 
Warbeck. The Yorkist cause was by no 
means dead, its fiercest advocate being the 
dowager duchess of Burgundy, Margaret of 


York. She it was who launched the regal- 
looking Warbeck on his career, recognising 
his claim to be Richard of York, one of the 
"princes in the tower’, and assisting him in 
eight years of trouble-making to win the 
impressive, if worthless, recognition of the 
Emperor Maximilian II. In the last year of 
the century Henry ended the most serious 
threats to his dynastic position with the 
execution of Warbeck and Warwick. But 
there were to be other scares and in 1502. 
when his heir, Prince Arthur, died (named 
after the semi-legendary King Arthur for 
fairly obvious propaganda reasons), the 
Succession was again in doubt for a while. 
Although he found his position contested 
by the old-style court faction, Henry was 
increasingly able to rely on the support of. 
the country as a whole, which was wearied 
by the unsettling events of the previous 
century. Even the city of York, which after 
Bosworth had formally recorded its sorrow. 
at the death of the last Yorkist king, wel- 
comed the usurper with all pomp on his 
visit in the following year. Moreover, 
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Henrys marriage to Elizabeth of York, 
Edward IV's daughter, went far to recon- 
ciling discontents in the party itself. 

Henry, however, had no intention of 
letting his title rest on this dynastic alliance 
and had proclaimed his right to the crown 
as a hereditary one, vindicated by the judge- 
ment of God revealed in his victory. 
Whereas the parliament which had con- 
firmed the claims of Henry IV a century 
before had been convened by his predecessor 
to ensure its legitimacy as a parliament, the 
body which in November 1485 ordained 
that the crown ‘abide with our now sovereign 
lord king Henry’ was convened by Henry 
himself. 

At home Henry was accepted as long as 
he showed himself to be king. The recog- 
nition of foreign princes, equally vital, was 
another matter and led him into continental 
diplomacy. The conflicting interests of 
Spain and France in the jungle of Italian 
politics are described elsewhere in this book 
and Henry was able to exploit them to win 
the important recognition of both the great 
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A portrait of Henry VI as a young man 
with the arms of France at the top left and 
those of England at the top right of the 
picture. During the latter part of his tragic 
reign he suffered from fits of insanity and 
died in the Tower of London, probably 
murdered. (National Portrait Gallery, 
London.) 

Left: a later engraving of the Tower of 
London. 


powers. In this context, even the hoary claim 
to the throne of France, which no English 
king, least of all one so insecurely placed as 
Henry, could afford to renounce, was 
brought into play. 

An alliance with Ferdinand of Aragon 
was cemented by the betrothal of Henry's 
baby heir to Catherine of Aragon. In return, 
Henry was to make war on France and this 
he duly did with a token expedition against 
Boulogne. Henry paid for the war (always a 
cruelly expensive business) with a parlia- 
mentary grant and the raising of forced 
loans. Then, by the Treaty of Etaples in 
1492, he earned a handsome pension from 
the French king in exchange for abandoning 
the war and allowing his claims on the 
French throne to fall into abeyance. Like 
his predecessor Edward IV, Henry had con- 
verted an unenforcible gain into ready cash 
and had also gained the recognition of the 
two major European powers. 

However, Ferdinand for one was not con- 
vinced of the English king’s staying power. 
The dowry was to be paid in instalments 
(never in fact completed) and the Spanish 
princess was permitted to sail for her wed- 
ding only in the year 1501 when her father 
was satisfied that Henry was securely 
established. Henry’s first international exer- 
cise had yielded positive results. but his 
later continental manoeuvres were to reveal 
England’s essential peripheral position in a 
Europe still orientated towards the Medi- 
terranean. 
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The renovation of the 
monarchy 


The English monarchy, which had once 
wielded more complete sway within its 
dominions than any other in medieval 
Europe. had suffered a steady erosion of 
authority up to the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The reign of Edward IV had done 
much to restore the situation and that of 
Henry VII confirmed this increase in royal 
power. 

From the first Henry set out to establish 
the pre-eminence of the crown. His ministers 
were drawn from all ranks of society, from 
the emerging middle class to the great 
aristocracy, but they all had in common 
their independence for position on the will 
of the king. Nor did Henry neglect the 
immense value of splendour and display for 
impressing on men's minds the greatness of 
the king. Careful of his resources, he never- 
theless did not regard the lavish ten-day 
festivities which celebrated the brilliant 
marriage of his son and heir to the king of 
Aragon’s daughter as waste, and he main- 
tained a court whose brilliance impressed 
such a hardened observer as the Venetian 
ambassador. Silks and ceremony werea part 
of statecraft. Henry used every means avail- 
able to heighten the awe in which the 
monarch was held, but also exercised in a 
Very practical manner the vague but power- 


The actual campaigns of the Wars of the 
Roses were not so damaging to the English 
body politic as the rapid erosion of the 
processes of law in the last years of Henry 
VI and the early years of Edward IV. The 
perversion of public justice was accompanied 
by the private vendettas of the great and 
such brutalities as that depicted (right) must 
have been common enough. Miniature from 
the Chroniques d'Angleterre. (Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.) 


Below: a composite scene with shepherds in 
the background and peasants sowing, 
ploughing and harrowing in the foreground. 
The masons at work in a quarry in the 
middle of the picture are of particular 
interest. The Perpendicular style, which 
dominated English fifteenth-century 
architecture, was both beautiful and 
economic. The stones used in building were 
commonly shaped at the quarry and then 
assembled as required on the site. Such a 
technique must have been developed to meet 
the huge demand for stone created by the 
building of the great parish churches b y the 
rich woolmen and clothiers of the period. 
Miniature. (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 
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The Hundred Years War finally came to an 
ma in 1453 with the capture of Bordeaux by 
te French, and England ceased to be a 
9 ee! power. The same year Henry V. I 
a iind became insane and, within two 
fen he struggle for the throne of England 
een the houses of York and Lancaster 
had begun. 
dee: Euglish and French soldiers in 
pak dur ing the Hundred Years War. 
niature. (Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 


oe E picture of Richard III, the last of 
ERES ELSE) is probably the finest 
“Miron i al portrait of the Middle Ages. 
Onna 5 tlie pose is formal, as is to be 
Poner ae an official portrait, the face is a 
able study of a sensitive if careworn 


mai g > 2 
1. (National Portrait Gallery, London.) 


ful prerogative which pertained to the king. 

The reign of Edward IV had demon- 
strated the obvious truth that financial 
independence was the only firm basis of 
power but, to achieve this, even he had to 
resort to the highly unpopular or forced 
loan. Henry, after the one instance already 
mentioned, never again raised revenue in 
this way. By the most rigorous interpreta- 
tion of his rights, by careful economic 
management, and by the studious avoidance 
of war, Henry VII, who started his reign in 
debt, left a full treasury to his heir. Yet it has 
been pointed out that the balance of royal 
finances was still precarious when even the 
limited wars of the next reign could reduce 
the surplus to a debt. But Henry himself 
managed to achieve and maintain solvency. 

The most important source of income was 
land and Henry dramatically increased the 


crown’s lead over its rivals as the greatest 


landowner in the kingdom. The possessions 


of Lancaster and York naturally fell to him 
and, by the simple expedient of dating the 


beginning of his reign on the day before 
Bosworth, he was able to confiscate the 
lands of the loyal supporters of his prede- 
cessor with a show of legality. In addition. 
he declared null and void all grants of land 
made since the death of Henry VI and, 
furthermore, in the first six years carried out 
a thorough survey of all the feudal rights 
pertaining to the crown which had lapsed. 
Henry’s other main sources of income 
were the proceeds of the customs duties on 
wine and other produce (tunnage and 
poundage). granted to him for life by his 
first parliament, and the profits from the 
administering of justice derived from the 
fees payable to obtain royal writs and the 
fines imposed as penalties. Ultimately, of 
course, the prosperity of the king was a 
direct reflection of the prosperity of his 
kingdom. Under Henry the statute book 
shows numerous measures designed to pro- 
tect and encourage English trade, and the 
treaties with Spain and Flanders contained 


important commercial clauses. 
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However, the crown had reservations in 
the matter of one of the most profitable of 
Enelish industries, the production of wool. 
The landlords had begun to abolish the 
patchwork of small peasant holdings and 
substituted in its place wide open fields on 
which to graze their sheep. The monarchy 
objected to the social effects of this. The 
dispossessed peasantry were ruined and 
joined the swelling ranks of vagabonds, 
able-bodied but unemployed men who 
travelled the English countryside in their 
thousands and presented a potential source 
of discontent and rebellion. In an attempt to 
stem the tide, Henry passed two acts against 
enclosure in the early years of his reign. 

In his search for funds Henry ignored al- 
mostentirely the parliamentary grant, which 
had been for earlier kings a standard source 
of extraordinary revenue. But such income 
was bought at the price of parliamentary 
scrunity of expenditure and demands for 
reforms. Authorising taxation was, in the 
late fifteenth century. the major function of 
parliament, and a king who could live of his 
own could dispense with this troublesome 
body. Increasing the royal revenue, at which 
Henry was so adept (though his revival of 
customary obligations and feudal dues often 
proved very unpopular) would be of no use 
unless the administration of royal finance 
was also improved. 

Henry, as always following the precedents 
of his medieval predecessors, bypassed the 
cumbrous and semi-independent institution 
of the exchequer, by substituting for it a 
household office, namely the chamber. As 
the reign progressed this department took 
over more and more of the operations of 
receipt and audit, and the final scrutiny was 
made by the king himself, whose autograph 
monogram appears on page after page of the 
chamber accounts. Never before, and not 
for a long time afterwards, was there an 
English. or for that matter, European king, 
whose financial position was so secure and 
so carefully controlled. 

However, the strength of the monarchv 
which Henry bequeathed to his son lay not 
only in financial solvency and an exalted 
monarchic idea, but also in the restoration 
of the processes of royal justice. The king's 


The mass of the population was little 
affected by the battles of the Wars of the 
Roses and commerce and agriculture made 
steady progress. 

Above right: a huntsman with a bloodhound. 
During the fifteenth century artists were 
paying increasing attention to landscape and 
this scene is a good example. At the very top 
of the picture, however, the naturalistic 
foliage is transformed into a t 'ypically 
Gothic architectural tracery. Miniature 
Jrom the Chroniques de Chasse de 
Phoebus. (Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris. ) 


Right: draper at work. From a window in a 
church. 
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Above: this portrait of Henry VII of 
England, dated 25 October 1505, was 
painted four years before his death and 
shows him wearing the collar of the 
Burgundian Order of the Golden Fleece, 
awarded to him by the emperor Maximilian 
1. The king holds in his right hand the 
Tudor rose. ( National Portrait Gallery, 


chief executive instrument Was th 
council. This had always had judicis l royal 
tions and, by extending these, Hess func. 
available a new standard of judicia) Made 
ency and rectitude which bypassed the ci- 
credited jury service, and adminis, de 
justice which. if sometimes Partial n 
king's interest. was energetic and incorru, he 
ible in its dispensations between subje. 
Henry, like all medieval kings, was constant. 
ly travelling about his kingdom. Cone 
quently. the membership of the council was 
divided between those attending on the king 
and those operating from Westminster. 
where they met in the traditional hall of the 
king's council since the days of Edward III 
the Star Chamber. ; 

Henry's success was the result of single- 
minded concentration on the affairs of his 
own country. European ambitions were not 
extravagantly pushed: Ireland was soon 
abandoned to its own devices: and the 
problem of Scotland temporarily shelved by 
the marriage of Margaret Tudor to James 
IV. The medieval English monarchy had 
been restored to a new potency and, to later 
generations, the spectacle provided such a 
radical contrast to the state of affairs before 
Henry's accession that it seemed he had 
established a ‘new’ monarchy. But, in the 
words of Professor Elton "The centre of 
Henry's government. as of all medieval 
government, was the king himself”. At his 
death he left a system, once again fi unction- 
ing smoothly, but bearing few signs of 
innovation and requiring, as it always had. 
done, the strong and effective supervision of 
a hard-working king. 


Above right: bull-fighting was well 


established in Spain long before the fifteenth 
ee This miniature, however, makes it 
cear that the corrida was not the formal 
ritual it has since become. The spectators 
seem to be throwing feathered darts, 
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Escorial, Spain.) 


The rise of Spain and Portugal 


Aragon: the importance of the wool industry in 
Ferdinand and Isabella; the house of 
the golden age of Portugal. 


Commercial and constitutional advances in 
Castile—social, political and economic development; 
Avis directs Portuguese industry and exploration; 


The growth of Aragon 


y ie end of the reign of Alfonso X, the 
he è of Castile, the political boundaries of 
which rian peninsula had settled along lines 
the MTS to remain fixed, by and large, for 
REED years. From the end of the 
the mae to the end of the fifteenth century, 
arts powers were the three Christian 
$ ERA of Portugal, Castile and Aragon. 
north Y asque kingdom of Navarre in the 
the SE ayed only a small part in events and 
duced Breat power of Islam had been re- 
mie ats restricted territories of the 

By th of Granada in the south. 
e early years of the sixteenth century. 


en eliminated as an inde- 
and, of the Christian 
gal and the united 
f Aragon and Cas 
Yet the veneer Over 


the Moors had be 


ht of. Thus, even 
lian languages are quite 
between Barcelona 


ever to be lost sig 


and Madrid still lingers. 


The kingdom of Aragon was made up of 


tion, the souther- 
Valencia (recon- 


orientated county of Barcelona, whose great 
capital city was one of the dominant forces 
in Mediterranean trade. In many ways 
fourteenth-century Aragon is the most 
interesting of all European states, since here 
two of the most powerful forces of late 
medieval Europe were finely balanced: the 
drive to increasing centralisation by the 
developing monarchies and the fiercely 
independent and centrifugal force of the 
towns. During the days of Aragon’s power 
these two forces complemented each other 
to produce a commercial empire with terri- 
tories throughout the Mediterranean anda 
constitution in mainland Aragon which 
afforded to merchants and nobles alike a 
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Right: this sixteenth-century tile picture isa — | 
dramatic reconstruction of the battle of gu 


Aljubarrota, the crucial victory with which 
the house of Avis established itself on tlie 
Portuguese throne. ( Museu Militar, 
Lisbon.) 

Below: the prosperity of Barcelona rested 
on its commercial activity in the 
Mediterranean, carried on by tiny ships 
similar to the one shown. The nautical 
instrument in the poop is either a compass 
or an astrolabe. ( Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris.) 
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Above: a sixteenth-century engraving of 
Peter the Cruel of Castile. 

Below, left and right: fifteenth-century 
fashions of citizens of Pamplona in Navarre. 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 
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degree of status in the 
the monarchy 
state. 


The house of Aragon, like that of Castile 
was descended from a son of the eleventh- 
century king of Navarre, Sancho III, the 
Great. Under him the Navarre had for a 
brief time been the greatest power in 
Christian Spain, but in his will he divided his 
empire between his sons and the two young 
kingdoms of Castile and Aragon soon came 
to dominate the peninsula through their re- 
conquest from the Moors. 

The first important accession to the crown 
of Aragon took place in the mid-twelfth 
century, when the premier count of Cata- 
lonia, Count Berengar of Barcelona, married 
into the royal house to become king of 
Aragon. Catalonia joined the kingdom as a 
senior partner jealously preserving its own 
laws and customs, and for the next 250 years 
the house of Aragon was descended in the 
male line from the counts of Barcelona. 

In the thirteenth century, James I, the 


i ir relationship with 
which was enjoyed in no other 


Conqueror (died 1276). drove the Moors out 
of Valencia and the Balearic Islands. He was 
also able to bring under control a nobility 
which had taken advantage of his minority 
and to reach an understanding with the 
French king by which each monarch sur- 
rendered the longstanding claims to each 
other's territories. 

New grounds for conflict with the French 
royal house were soon discovered in the 
reign of James's successor. James I had 
divided his kingdom between his sons, leav- 
ing the little kingdom of Majorca to a junior 
line which maintained its independence up 
to 1344. Aragon went to his eldest son, 
Peter III, who happily seized the oppor- 
tunity offered by the revolt of the Sicilian 
subjects of Charles of Anjou, uncle of the 
French king, of extending Aragonese rule 
still further into the Mediterranean. 
Charles’s harsh rule provoked his Sicilian 
subjects to rebellion, and his overweening 
ambition united many powerful enemies 
against him, chief among them the Byzan- 
tine emperor and the king of Aragon. The 
revolt of the Sicilian Vespers in 1282 drove 
Charles from the island and put Peter of 
Aragon on the Sicilian throne. 

Three aspects of Peter's conquest should 
be noted. First, the success of the king’s 
imperialism chimed well with the commer- 
cial aims of Barcelona in the Mediterranean. 
Secondly, diplomatic activity on the inter- 
national scale was to become a distinguish- 
ing feature of Aragonese affairs and was to 
yield some of the richest archives of medi- 
eval Europe. Thirdly, the naval victories of 
Admiral Roger of Loria presaged the future 
power of the Catalan navy. 

As a direct consequence of the Sicilian 
adventure, the house of Aragon extended its 
claims even to Greece. One of the most 
famous bands of mercenaries was the Cata- 
lan Gran Company, which, after service in 
the Sicilian wars, was called in against the 
Turks by the emperor at Constantinople. 
The company conquered the duchy of 
Athens (1312) and held it in the name of 
Aragon for the next seventy years. The loss 
of the tenuous association with Athens was 
compensated for by the establishment of 
Aragonese claims in Sardinia during the 
reign of Alfonso IV (1327-36). 

The far-flung territories of fourteenth- 
century Aragon are correctly called an 
empire, but the origins of this empire lay 
rather in the commercial drive of the cities, 
chief among them Barcelona, than in a 
planned policy of conquest by the kings. The 
organisation of the empire reflected the 
separatist elements in the mainland king- 
dom and rested on the simple but apt and 
original concept of the viceroy. who exer- 
cised the full powers of the king in his 
absence. Originally held by close members 
of the royal family, the position later came 
to be held by officers of the crown, and was 
to be adapted by the great Spanish empire of 
the sixteenth century. 
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The constitution of Aragon 


nstitutional arrangements of main- 
ae Prison, like those of most medieval 
states, were the subject of many bitter con- 
flicts between the kings and their subjects, 
both noble and middle class. But the fi amous 
Aragonese oath of allegiance provides the 
setting of constitutional theory for these 
struggles: 


*We who are as good as you, swear to you 
who are no better than we, to accept you as 
our sovereign king and lord, provided you 
observe all our liberties and laws, but if not, 
not." 


The idea of contract between ruler and 
ruled was central in aristocratic Aragon as 
well as in urban-dominated Barcelona, and 
in the late thirteenth century the principle 
was established that the laws of the state 
were only valid with the consent of both 
king and cortes. 

The cortes of medieval Aragon was one of 
the most important constitutional bodies of 
the Middle Ages and, from the first, enjoyed 
an independence of the monarch far greater 
than anything known elsewhere. Each of the 
three constituent lands of the kingdom had 
its own cortes, an assembly which repre- 
sented the estates of the clergy, the nobility 
and the towns, each jealously defending 
their liberties. It was convened every three 
years, irrespective of the monarch. From the 
middle of the fourteenth century the cortes 
of Catalonia achieved a still more important 
place in the affairs of the kingdom when 
they established a standing committee, the 
generalitat, designed at first to ensure that 
the money grants made by the assembly 
were properly spent but soon accumulating 
judicial and military functions. 

Aragon and Valencia developed similar 
institutions and in Aragon there was yet 
another check on the monarchic principle 
in the office of the justicia, elected by the 
lesser nobility (caballeros) to protect their 
interests against the encroachments of royal 
officials, and answerable to the cortes. 'The 
last great element in the A Tagonese constitu- 
lion was the city of Barcelona, as powerful a 
commercial force as its Italian rivals but, 
unlike them, not a republic but a *royal 
town’. However, through its Consolat de 
Mar, a corporation recognised by the mon- 
archy, it exercised an independent authority 
over matters of commerce and admini- 
Stration, 

This array of powerful and determined 
constitutional bodies among his subjects 
was the king of Aragon’s main problem, but 
he was also faced with the usual tribulations 
of the medieval monarch in the form of 

aristocratic factions. The most serious of 
these in the fourteenth century was the 
Opposition to Peter IV (1336-87). At the 
opening of his reign he had to contend with 
the hostility of a party grouped round his 
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The proliferation of castles in Spain and 
Portugal was a vital factor in the wars of 
the Reconquest against Islam. 

Left these engravings of Portuguese town- 
ships show the central Position occupied by 
the fortress in communities near the frontier 
with Islam. From the Book of Fortresses 
(Torre de Tombo, Lisbon. ) ; 
Below: John of Avis, master of the Order of 
Calatrava, succeeded to the Portuguese 
throne as John I after his victory at 
Aljubarrota in 1385. ( Museu Nacional de 
Arte Antiga, Lisbon.) 


father’s second wife, Eleanor of Castile, and 
then was involved in a struggle to get his 
chosen heir accepted. He was eventually 
successful, but not before both sides had 
called in Castilian help and thus involved 
Aragon to some extent in the great Castilian 
civil wars of the period. 


Castile 


Castile was neither so commercially nor so 
constitutionally advanced as Aragon. Its 
society was essentially pastoral and aristo- 
cratic and its direction not outwards towards 
the possibilities of trade but inwards to- 
wards the continuing struggle of the 
reconquest against the Moors. Major ad- 
vances were made in the reign of Ferdinand 
III (1217-52). He formally united the 
ancient kingdoms of Castile and Leon, led 
them to the capture of Cordoba and Seville 
and exacted homage from the remaining 
Muslim kingdom of Granada. However, 
whereas the king of Aragon was able to 
exercise comparatively effective royal con- 
trol in the newly conquered territories of 
Valencia, Ferdinand was obliged to yield 
immense privileges and lands to Castilian 
nobles in Andalusia. 

Ferdinand's son, Alfonso X, the Wise, 
continued his father's campaigns against 
Islam though ata slacker pace. His reign was 
marked chiefly by his enlightened patronage 
ofJewish and Arabic scholarship. It wasalso 
interesting in a quite different respect be- 
cause of his candidature for the office of 
Holy Roman emperor during the great 
interregnum. Two and a half centuries later 
a Spanish king was to win this somewhat 
tarnished, and by that time anachronistic 
honour when Charles V of Habsburg be- 
came Holy Roman emperor. Alfonso's 
reign ended with his deposition in 1282 and 
his succession by his son Sancho IV. 

The years of anarchy which followed pro- 
vided ample opportunity for foreign inter- 
vention and the pattern was repeated on a 
large scale seventy years later during the 
fateful reign of Peter I, the Cruel. The civil 
wars between Peter and his half brother, 
Henry of Trastámara, the illegitimate son of 
their father Alfonso XI (1312-50), have been 
described as an overspill of the central con- 
flict in fourteenth-century Europe, the 
Hundred Years War between France and 
England. 1 

Peter's troubles began when he repudi- 
ated his French wife, Blanche, and thereby 
provoked the enmity of the French king, 
Charles V, who sent a force to Castile, in 
the cause of Trastámara, under the great 
commander Bertrand du Guesclin. Not un- 
naturally, Peter found support from Eng- 
land in the shape of an army commanded by 
Edward, the Black Prince, which won for 
him the great but unproductive victory of 
Najera in 1367. The Castilian cause con- 
tinued to enjoy English support from Peter's 
brother-in-law, John of Gaunt. But whereas 
his chivalrous brother, Edward lacked the 
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diplomatic finesse to 


exploit his victory, 
John lacked the necessary military qualities 
to establish a position Strong enough for 


effective diplomatic manoeuvre. 

With Peter's final overthrow in 1369 the 
dynasty of Trastamara was firmly estab- 
lished on the throne of Castile. But for the 
two non-Spanish powers there was more at 
stake than a game of dynastic politics in a 
foreign land. There was also the important 
factor of the Castilian fleet of galleys. This 
impressive fighting force, which derived 
much of its navigational skill from the Arabs 
and its essential justification from the grow- 
ing Castilian wool trade with the ports of 
northern Europe, was turned against Eng- 
land after the defeat of Pedro I, the Cruel, 
their candidate in the civil wars, The results 
were important, affecting English communi- 
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social and economic life of the country. The 
vitality of the medieval Spanish wool ae 
dustry was assured by the introduction 0 
the hardy and heavey-fleeced Merino strain 
from north Africa, so that, as the fourteenth 
century progressed, Spanish wool was abe 
to compete in the markets of Italy an 
landers, even with the English product. 

As with England, so with Spain, woo 
Provided a new dynamic in social, economic 
and politica] development. The growing 
jontacts provided by trade widened s 
horizons of Castile. Similarly, as in Englan 

© new source of revenue was quickly 
tapped by the Monarchy. In this respect the 
already existing organisation of the Mesta, 
Was ideally suited to the role of mono- 
polistic agent to the monarch in his dealings 
With the industry. Dominated by a handfu 


SPAIN, PORGI AND ITALY IN THE FOURTEENTH 
D FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 


Spain and Portugal 


Alfonso X, king of Castile (died 1284) 


1300 
Ferdinand IV, king of Castile and The Guelfs crush the Ghibelli 
Leon (1295-1312) ———- exile of Dante (130) ——— 
Alfonso XI, king of Castile and Leon Florence at war with Pisa and Lucca 
(1312-50) — War between Venice and Bologna 
Peter IV, king of Aragon (1336-87) 5 

1350 

n mm 

Peter I, ‘the Cruel’, king of Portugal Plot led by Marino Faliero i à 
(1357-67) eG y ino Faliero in Venice 
Battle of Najera (1367) Florence forms a lea i 
Henry II, king of Castile and Leon pope gue against 
(1369-79) — Revolt of the Ciompi 
Battle of Aljubarrota (1385) 
Martin I, king of Aragon (1395-1410) 

1400 

Verona annexed by Venice 

Compromise of Caspe Conflict between Venice and Milan 
John II. king of Castile and Leon (1426-54) 
(1406-54) Cosimo de’ Medici 
Alvaro de Luna 

1450 
John II, king of Aragon and Sicily Peace of Lodi between Venice and 
(1458-79) Milan (1454) 
La Beltraneia (1468) 
Marriage of Isabella of Castile and Lorenzo the Magnificent 
Ferdinand of Aragon (1469) Pazzi conspiracy 
The Inquisition—Torquemada 
Capture of Granada (1492) Death of Lorenzo (1492) 

T Discovery of America (1492) 


e noble producers owning huge flocks of as 
d as 40,000 head, it regulated the move- 
OXON of the shepherds, defended and 
PS their privileges, and was closely 
profitab in the international and highly 

Th able fair at Medina del Campo. 
new UR aristocratic families made this 
ence S of wealth their sphere of influ- 
Nation v this pattern of aristocratic domi- 
ave SIS characteristic of Castile. We 
threw ds y seen how aristocratic faction 
of Beles pee into turmoil in the reign 
Il (1406 B Cruel. In the long reign of John 
Patronage 4), distinguished by the king's 
brilliance; of the arts and a court whose 
Our of mang pageantry emulated the splen- 
the court of the dukes of Burgundy. 


Venice and Florence 


Conflict between Genoa and Venice 


the government was in the hands of the 
king's favourite, the constable, Alvaro de 
Luna. He in his turn provoked the anger of 
the nobility by a tough policy intended to 
strengthen the power of the crown, but was 
finally overthrown the year before the king s 


death, by a faction centred on Queen Isa- 


-inedom of Granada in the south was 
Eu 4 in Spain and the 


the last Moorish state / 
paikse of the Alhambra was the home of its 
kings until the conquest Q 1492. Its courts, 
such as the Court of the Myrtles ( left). 


and gardens, made it one of the most as 
beautiful European royal residences of 


Middle Ages. 


Other Italian cities 


The Visconti in Milan 
The Black Death ravages Italy 


The Scaligeri in Verona 


The Este family in Ferrara 
Verona Padua, Siena, and Perugia 
under the control of Milan 


Genoa in rebellion: restoration of the 
republic 


Filippo Maria Visconti seizes Bologna 


Giovanni Bentivoglio in Bologna 


The Sforzas assume power in Milan 
Francesco Sforza 


Ludovico the Moor 


bella, King John's second wife. The situa- 
tion in Castile during the reign (1454—74) 
of Henry IV, the Impotent, was similar to 
those in Portugal during the long reign of 
Alfonso V—the power of the nobility was 
temporarily out of control and the condition 
threatened to become permanent. 


Compromise and conflict 


In Aragon the century had opened with a 
potentially disastrous situation, when the 
death of the last of the house of Barcelona 
in 1410 had left six contenders disputing the 
succession. The civil war which ensued was, 
however, quickly brought to an end. The 
issue was settled in a remarkable manner 
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when, in June, 1412, delegates from Aragon, 
Valencia and Barcelona agreed upon the 
so-called Compromise of Caspe. This settled 
the kingdom on Ferdinand I, a Castilian 
who was also a nephew of the late Martin of 
Aragon. The decision was not questioned, 
even by Barcelona which would have much 
referred a Catalan claimant. 

In the reign of Ferdinand's son, Alfonso 
y. Aragon’s Mediterranean empire gained 
a new territory when, in 1443 he successfully 
made good his claim to the throne of Naples. 
From that time onwards Alfonso stayed in 
his Italian kingdom, where his court became 
one of the most brilliant in Renaissance 
Italy and a natural channel for conveying 
the ideas of the Renaissance into Spain. 
Alfonso died in 1458 without legitimate 
issue, leaving Naples to his bastard son 
Ferrante and Aragon to his brother John. 

John Il of Aragon began his reign 
auspiciously, bringing the little kingdom 
of Navarre to the crown as a result of his 
marriage to its heiress Blanche. On her 
death in 1442 he had remarried and, possibly 
under the influence of his second wife, be- 
came convinced of the treasonable inten- 
tions of his son, Charles of Viana, the acting 
ruler of Navarre. As the eldest son of the 
king of Aragon, Charles held the traditional 
office of lieutenant-general of Barcelona. 
When, therefore, acting on his suspicions, 
John had his son arrested, the Catalans, 
never fully reconciled to the Castilian 
dynasty, rose in revolt and there followed 
ten years of civil strife confused by the 
rivalries of the city factions of Barcelona. 
For a time John gained French support by 
the cession of Roussillon and Cerdagne to 
Louis XI but, even when in 1472 the Cata- 
lans finally submitted, John had to agree to 
respect the fueros or traditional privileges of 
the county. 
oed Ferdinand, John of Aragon's 
ER is second wife, had been married to 
us of Henry IV of Castile. 
ce aig s father was fighting to retain his 
ae m Isabella's claims on Castile were 
jas NIS CDardy. A year after her marriage, 
EN a reinstated his daughter, Joanna, 
CS us La Beltraneja by a rival faction, 
aad aimed that she was in fact the 

* es of the court favourite, Beltran de 
à Cueva. 

ES me death of Henry IV in 1474, 
EA m as her husband successfully de- 
sing Pea ortuguese army of Alfonso V 
and SUE to claim the hand of Joanna 
E the Castilian crown. In 1479 
ther M cuccerded to the throne of his 
dynastic poli rom the welter of Iberian 
ona itics, the laws of chance had 
uniting nonning combination, which, by 
Paved the jon of Castile. and Aragon, 
centuries t ay for the formation over the 
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The Catholic Kings 


There was indeed nothing inevitable about 
the succession of either Ferdinand or Isa- 
bella. He was, after all, the second son of the 
king's brother while she was sister ofa king 
with a recognised heir, whom only his own 
weakness prevented from succeeding to the 
throne. Nor was there anything inevitable 
E he union O y 

REA and Castile. Relations had been 
equally close between Castile and Portuga 
and Alfonso V's invasion of Castile was in 
the tradition of Iberian politics- Without tl ne 
help of Ferdinand of Aragon and na pi i- 
tary advisers, Isabella might well hav ek en 
defeated. Finally, not only was the esta s - 
mentoftheunion theresultof unpredictable, 


i i stances, but Its 
almost fortuitous circumstance 
duration beyond the lives of its two founders 


ighly doubtful. 
I i of Castile (1474-1504) ae 
Ferdinand II of Aragon (1479-1516) join 


f the two crowns of 


Above: the famous Court of Lions in the 
Alhambra at Granada. 

Far left: the effigy of Queen Isabella of 
Castile on her tomb in Burgos Cathedral. 
During her reign the power of the nobility 
was considerably curbed. She was a patron 
of Columbus and encouraged learning and 
the arts. 


their countries in what was in effect a federa- 
tion—sovereign in their own states, they 
were merely consort in that of their partner. 
But. from the beginning Castile was the 
dominant partner. Ferdinand was to live in 
his wife's country and was not to leave with- 
out her permission. Moreover, only Casti- 
lians were to be appointed to the council of 
Castile and Ferdinand was not to levy war 
without the consent and advise of Isabella. 
Clearly Isabella’s aristocratic supporters 
were determined to prevent the subjection 
of their country to the will ofa foreigner and, 
if Ferdinand had been of different tempera- 
ment, these provisions would not have been 
worth the paper they were written on. How- 
ever, in the event, the almost intuitive 
human and political relationship which 
husband and wife developed ensured the 
harminious and astonishingly effective 
working of the delicate and somewhat ideal- 
istic arrangements. 


After the heroic conquests of the thir- 
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Ferdinand and Isabella took the war 
more seriously. The campaign, which open- 
ed in 1482, lasted ten years, during which 
time the Castilian army took the first steps 
towards its sixteenth-century greatness, and 
Ferdinand exercised his talents as a diplo- 
mat to exploit the conflict between the rival 
rulers of Granada, El Zaque and his nephew 
Boabdil. Resistance came to an end with the 
fall of Granada in January 1492. The terms 
of the surrender were generous. The Moors 
retained their right to bear arms, their 
property, their laws and even their religion. 
A year later Boabdil and 6,000 of his follow- 
e were persuaded to emigrate to North 

rica. 

The kingdom of Castile had won a new 
province and the powers of Islam had at 
last been driven out of Spain. Yet the crown 
had gained little real advantage. The con- 
quest had still further enriched the already 
powerful nobility, and during the tolerant 
reign of Hernando de Talavera, the first 
archbishop of Granada, few Muslims were 
converted to the Christian faith. 

A more repressive policy was introduced 
by the new archbishop of Toledo, Francisco 
Jimenez de Cisneros. In 1502 the liberty of 
religion allowed by the capitulation ten 
years previously was withdrawn and all 
adult Moors who refused baptism were ex- 
pelled. A large number nominally surren- 
dered their religion for their motherland and 
a new class was added to the diverse popu- 
lation of Spain, the Moriscos. Yet, despite 
statutes passed by both Ferdinand and his 
successor, Charles, prohibiting Moorish 
dress and customs, the Morisco community 
of Granada proved too valuable to the trade 
and commerce of Spain and was able to buy 
exemption from religious legislation until 


the reign of Philip II. 


The opening stage ofa battle in one of the 
Christian campaigns against Granada 
(1482-92). The light cavalry are already 
engaged and the heavy Spanish cavalry are 
moving into the attack (bottom left). A 
Behind the Moorish horse the el E 
drawn up in alternate companies of pikem 


and crossbowmen. Of particular d ae 
the long trumpets and, on the Mooris D e, 
the horse-drums, later adopted in w ee 2 
Europe. Note also the Spanish ds gi 

and the semi-heraldic devices on the 


foorish shields, adopted from western 
ee (Palacio de El Escorial, Spain. ) 


Compared with the Jews in the rest of 
Europe, those in Spain had enjoyed both 
toleration and respect. The example of the 
treatment accorded to Jews in the neigh- 
bouring Islamic states may have shown the 
Christian rulers the way to moderation. But. 
as the tide of Muslim power receded, so the 
Jewish community suffered increasing re- 
Strictions, until, in the last decade of the 
fourteenth century and the first years of the 
fifteenth, a wave of pogroms swept Aragon 
and Castile. The mass baptisms of these 
years swelled the class of conversos (con- 
verted Jews), although, in many cases, the 
new Christians remained secretly loyal to 
their true faith. 

In 1480 Ferdinand won permission from 
Rome for the setting up of the Castilian 
Inquisition, under royal control, to investi- 
gate the crypto-Jewish conversos. Seven 
years later he imposed this institution on 
Aragon and it became increasingly identified 
as an agency of the centralising royal power, 
although its importance in establishing a 
common faith throughout the peninsula 
continued. The temptations for a converso 
to relapse must have been very strong in the 
presence of the Jewish community. 

Within months of the victory over 
Granada, the Catholic Kings (the title was 
conferred by the pope in 1494) outlawed 
Judaism. Many Jews left rather than accept 
baptism, and although the authorities made 
strenuous efforts to prevent Jewish doctors 
from taking their talents elsewhere, they 
could not stop a flood of skilled artisans and 
experienced businessmen from emigrating. 
These valuable citizens were in due course 
replaced, but it was largely by Flemish, 
German and Italian immigrants who had 
to be heavily bribed with remitted taxation 
and then, as like as not, left the country. 


The administration of the 
kingdom 


The Inquisition was not only a powerful 
organ of state, it was also a symbol of the 
control which Ferdinand and his successors 
came to wield over the Church in Spain. Its 
wealth and privileges were immense and. 
like those of the nobility, had to be limitied. 
Even before the final conquest of Granada 

erdinand, in return for help against the 
pope's enemies in Italy, had gained the right 
to make appointments to all the major bene- 
fices in the new province. His successor ex- 
tended this to apply to all the bishoprics in 
Spain. Even more remarkable was a series 
of three papal bulls which made the Spanish 
crown absolute master of the Church in its 
American territories. In addition, Ferdinand 
also won considerable control over Church 
revenues. 

Besides these benefits to the crown the 
reien of the Catholic Kings also witnessed a 
marked reform in the body of the Church 
itself. Under the auspices of Cardinal 
Cisneros discipline in the monasteries was 
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ice ET the century Ferdinand and 
ea had also done much to art the 
anarchy which had distracted the previous 
reigns. But although the final result of in- 
ased royal control was something new, 
de means employed were traditional. In 
Castile the town guilds of peace-keeping 
vigilantes, the Santa Hermandad, were re- 
vived to counteract the excesses of an 
irresponsible aristocracy and the consejo 
real established as the central governing 
body in which the nobles could now partici- 
pate only in the capacity of observers. 
In Aragon Ferdinand aimed to pacify the 
continuing unrest in Catalonia by restoring 
the medieval constitution of the county and 
he himself scrupulously observed the con- 
tractual relations it embodied. In both king- 
doms the crown began to assume more 
direct control in local affairs, when the old 
office of corregidor, a municipal official 
formerly appointed by the commune to 
represent it in dealings with the kings or its 
local lord, was reinvigorated and appointed 
by the crown. As might be expected, no 
attempt was made to abolish the military 
orders, bastions of privilege and anti- 
monarchical by nature. Instead, the Catholic 
Kings won from the pope the right to be 
appointed to the grand masterships of the 
ordersof Santiago, Calatrava and Alcantara. 


In 1523 Charles V 
firming the CELOS X Ry rine 
crown. Ba 
By such means Ferdinand and Isabella 
were able to restore their troubled kingdoms 
to peace and order and exact grudging 
recognition of the crown’s position. But 
nothing could undo the squandering of 
resources by previous kings. In an act of 
resumption in 1480 the great lords were 
required to return crown lands acquired 
since 1464 but nothing was done to check 
the growth of dynastic alliances. 

_ It has been calculated that some twenty- 
six families owned more than half the land 
of Spain, and it was not only these great 
families which enjoyed the privileges of 
nobility. The hereditary status of hidalguia. 


which gave exemption from royal taxation, 
from imprisonment for debt and many other 
privileges, was enjoyed by thousands of men, 
both rich and poor. From the third decade 
of the sixteenth century the situation wor- 
sened, as the crown sought to raise short- 
term funds by the sale of patents of nobility. 
Aselsewhere in Europe the lot of the peasant 
was hard, but his troubles were compounded 
as the limited supply of agricultural land 
was reduced still further by the encroach- 
ments of the ubiquitous shepherds of the 
Mesta. By a law of 1501 any tract of land 
which had once been used as pasturage was 
to be retained for that use in perpetuity. 
Thus the crown, in return for immediate 
financial support, undermined still further 
an already decaying agriculture. 


Far left and above: these two miniatures are 
evidence of the generally amicable relations 
between the upper classes of Christian and 
Muslim Spain during the fourteenth and i 
fifteenth centuries, but they are poor testi- 
mony to the Christians skill ar chess. From 
the Book of Games. ( Real Biblioteca de 
San Lorenzo de El Escorial, Spain.) — 
As the fifteenth century advanced the dm e 
south of the Reconquest was resumed and, 
after the Christian victory over Granada in 
1492, the pressure of forced conversions 
un i i lled to submit 
Left: Muslims being compe i 

to baptism. Engraving. { Casa de los Tiros, 


Granada.) 
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‘The greatest monarch in 
Christendom’ 


At the end of his reign Ferdinand was king 
in his own right of Aragon, Naples and 
Sicily, and Navarre. He was regent of 
Castile for his grandson, Charles V of Habs- 
burg, and was thereby lord of the Castilian 
territories in North Africa and the ever- 
growing empire in the New World of 
America, which had been discovered by the 
Genoese, Christopher Columbus, in 1492 
under the aegis of Isabella. Yet this lofty 
position had been achieved only by the 
continuing exercise of diplomatic talent 
which earned the admiration of Macchiavelli 
himself. 

Through the intervention of Charles VIII 
and Louis XII of France, Naples had been 
lost to Aragon; and Ferdinand had set about 
the isolation of France, although he first 
recovered the lost Catalan territories of 
Rouisslon and Cerdagne by seeming to 
countenance Charles's Italian ambitions. 
His first great triumph was the formation of 
the Holy League of 1495, by which England, 
the emperor Maximilian and the pope allied 
with Spain to counter French designs in 
Italy. From this period Ferdinand main- 
lained representatives in Rome, Venice. 
Brussels and London, and at the Austrian 
court. He thus became one of the first rulers 
outside Italy to employ a permanent am- 
bassadorial service, which, however rudi- 
mentary, was one of the forerunners of 
modern diplomatic practice. When France, 
nevertheless, made war on Naples, Ferdi- 
nand took up the challenge, and, thanks to 
the brilliance of his general, Gonzolo de 
Cordoba. and the seasoned Spanish in- 
fantry, veterans of the campaigns in Gran- 
ada, Aragon emerged victorious. The Italian 
wars proved another important milestone 
in the development of the Spanish army, 
which was to dominate the battlefields of 
the world in the sixteenth century. Cordoba, 
defeated at first by the cumbersome but 
murderous Swiss infantry, evolveda phalanx 
formation, which combined fire-power and 
cut- and thrust-weapons in a single fighting 
unit. With only slight modifications this 


formation proved itself both more deadly 


and much more manoeuvrable than any- 
thing before it. 


Right: a company of Christian crossbowmen 
awaiting orders to advance, being taunted by. 
a Moorish horseman. ( Palacio de El 
Escorial, Spain.) 

Far right: the defenders of the Alhambra in 
Granada leaving the fortress after its 
surrender in May 1492. Bas-relief. ( Altar of 
the Royal Chapel, Granada.) 
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By strength and cunning Ferdina 
restored his house to the Trane of Noe 
However, his position in Castile, where for 
thirty years he had held the title of king and 
had sat at the centre of power, was brusquely 
terminated by his wife’s will. She left her 
kingdom not to her husband and co-ruler, 
but to their weak-witted daughter, Joanna, 
wife of Philip the Fair of Habsburg. 

The separateness of the kingdoms could 
hardly be more graphically stated. Not only 
did the various territories retain their quite 
mutally-conflicting constitutions, but they 
lacked even a common currency. Isabella 
had jealously excluded Catalan merchants 
from the riches of the New World on the 
grounds that it had been discovered at the 
cost of Castile. In the same vein, although 
rather less effectively, Ferdinand had an- 
nexed Navarre, not to the joint kingdom but 
to Aragon alone. 

In 1504, therefore. when Isabella died, 
Ferdinand found his position as regent for 
his daughter challenged by her husband 
Philip, who enjoyed the almost unanimous 
«support of the Castilian nobility, determined 
to save themselves from Aragonese domi- 
nation. In June 1506 Philip landed in Castile 
and-was acclaimed king in his wife's right. 
Ferdinand was obliged to retire to Aragon. 
But Philip died the following September and 
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eventually, in answer to the appeals of the 
ageing Cardinal Cisneros, acting as regent, 
Ferdinand returned to take up the regency, 
appointing an administration of Aragonese 
officials. 

The mounting discontent in Castile was 
ended only with Ferdinand's own death in 
1516 and when the young Charles arrived in 
Spain the following year his demand to be 
crowned king and his refusal to act as regent 
for his mother were both accepted. 


The emergence of Portugal 


The history of medieval Portugal begins 
under the walls of Toledo. When in 1085, 
Afonso VI of Leon and Castile captured this 
great centre of Muslim power and civilisa- 
tions, he regarded his leading captains 
generously. Among them was the French 
count, Henry of Burgundy. his king's son- 
in-law, who received a fief to the south of the 
river Minho in the district of Oporto. By the 
middle of the next century, Henry's son and 
successor, Afonso Henriques, had gained 
effective independence for his country, 
which now extended from the Minho to the 
Tagus in the south. To strengthen his posi- 
tion with respect to strife ridden Leon and 
Castile, Afonso, who had proclaimed him- 
self king in 1139, put himself under papal 


Protection in return for an annual tribute. 
Nevertheless, the pope did not acknowledge 
his claim to kingship until some forty years 
later. 

In 1147 Afonso had pressed into his service 
a body of English crusaders destined for 
the Holy Land to help him to take the great 
town of Lisbon from the Moors. Afonso's 
Status was further confirmed by the marriage 
of one of his daughters to Ferdinand II of 
Leon and, when his son Sancho succeeded 
him, the kingdom of Portugal was estab- 
lished. To assist him in the task of reconquest 
to the south, King Sancho I (1185-1211) 
called in the military orders of the Templars, 
Santiago and Calatrava whose power was 
later to be a considerable embarrassment to 
the Portuguese crown. 

Sancho himself led a successful expedition 
against the sultan of Morocco’s lands in the 
Algarve. This was the first naval expedition 
in Portuguese history, but its success was 
short-lived. Sancho devoted himself to the 
administration of the reconquered terri- 
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who had been receiving tribute from the 
Moorish population. The conflict was re- 
solved at the Treaty of Badajoz in 1267, 
which fixed the boundary between the two 
countries on the line which it has held ever 
since. E ERE s. 

Afonso married the illegitimate daughter 
of Afonso of Castile and his reign, like that 
of his neighbour, was a period of cultural 
advance, during which the elements of 
Provengal civilisation were introduced into 
the country. Equally important were 
measures taken towards the emancipation 
of the serfs, the encouragement of trade and 
the introduction of. representation of the 
towns in the cortes. 


The reign of Dinis ‘the farmer’ 


The progress begun by his father was main- 
tained by Dinis (1279-1325), called ‘the 
Farmer’. Some of his most important work 
was the encouragement he gave to agricul- 
ture, including special inducements to nobles 
who wished to develop their lands. 

He continued to promote the industry and 
trade of the country, signing a commercial 
treaty with Edward I of England in 1294. 
In politics his major effort was directed 
against the military orders. He brought the 
Spanish order of Santiago within his terri- 
tories under Portuguese control and, like 
many other European sovereigns, took 
advantage of the French king’s unprincipled 
destruction of the Order of the Temple by 
incorporating its lands in the new Portuguese 
Order of Jesus. 

These solid achievements in government 
were paralleled by a brilliant advance in 
literature and learning. The king was himself 
a poet, writing a number of magnificent love 
lyrics which, however real their debt to 
Provençal culture, mark the arrival of a new 
national idiom in the literature of Europe. 
He made an equally great contribution to 
the growth of scholarship in his country by 
the foundation of the university of Lisbon 
(later moved to Coimbra). 

. The glorious reign of Dinis, like that of 
his grandfather, ended in civil war, and he 
was succeeded by his rebellious son Afonso 
IV (1325-57). Afonso in his turn was faced 
With the insurrection of his heir, Peter, and 
the episode became one of the most famous 
in Portuguese history and literature. Peter 
had married Constanza of Castile but fell 
desperately in love with one of her ladies in 
waiting, the beautiful Ines de Castro. After 
the death of his wife in 1345, Peter and Ines 
reared to a palace at Coimbra where she 
vU the young prince four children. Their 
idyll lasted for ten years but finally the king 
Was persuaded to agree to the death of Ines 

Y courtiers who feared the growing power 
9f her relations. 
xt told how the ageing Afonso himself 
the D to Coimbra but was won over by 
SOUL iful pleas of his grand-children. His 

lers nevertheless carried out the assas- 


sination of Ines, and Peter, distraught with 
grief and fury, rose in rebellion. The risin 
was quelled and the prince was made 6 
reconcile himself with the murderers. Im- 
mediately after his accession, however he 
succeeded in tracking down two of "his 
enemies and had them killed by having their 
hearts drawn out of their bodies. 

Such brutality was exceptional even in the 
fourteenth century. During his ten years’ 
reign (1357-67) Peter’s addiction to the dis- 
pensation of justice and his frequent practice 
of administrating the penalties himself struck 
his contemporaries as something more than 
a laudable concern for the just processes of 
law. They dubbed him variously: Peter the 
Justicer, Peter the Severe; and Peter the 
Cruel. 


The house of Avis 


It is not surprising that the history of Portu- 
gal was often bound up with that of its 
powerful neighbour, Castile. However, with 
the marriage in the next reign of Peter's 
grand-daughter, Beatrice, to the Castilian 
heir this involvement threatened to decline 
into subservience. Consequently, when Fer- 
dinand I of Portugal died in 1383, and 
John I of Castile had himself proclaimed 
king of Portugal, this led to a popular revolt 
in favour of John, grand master of the 
Knights of Avis (formerly the order of 
Calatrava), and bastard son of Peter I and 
Ines. The Castilian enjoyed the support of 
numerous Portuguese nobles and con- 
fidently advanced to claim his new kingdom. 
However. in addition to the support which 
he had from the people at large and the 
commercial interests of the cities, John had 
a powerful ally in the English duke, John of 
Gaunt, still pursuing his claims to Castile. 
When the armies met at the field of Aljubar- 
rota, the company of English archers in the 
small Portuguese army made a major con- 
tribution to the crushing victory won by 
John of Avis and his able counsellor, Nun 

Alvares Pereira. John's election. by the 
cortes was confirmed and his friendship 
with John of Gaunt was cemented by his 
marriage to Gaunt's daughter, Philipa of 
Lancaster. A treaty was signed with England 
which established the longest-lived alliance 
in history, and a new, heroic age of Portu- 
guese history, presided over by the house of 
Avis, began. 


Industry, notably the textile industry, 


trade, particularly with England, and the 


A z “onal 
ing of Lisbon as an internationa 
UT ce, all of which had been 


y the enlightened 
ed again the füll 


fits of royal encouragement. But the 


coast from the Moorsin 1415 was the symbol 
of what was to come, and the school of 
navigation established by John’s famous 
son, Prince Henry the Navigator, at Sagres 
in southern Portugal, was the operations 
room from which the great enterprise was 
directed. The story of this heroic age of dis- 
covery is told in volume eight. Our concern 
here is to trace briefly the backdrop of 
domestic politics against which it was to be 
played. 

John was succeeded by his son Edward 
(1433-38) who codified the laws and was an 
enthusiastic patron of the work of his 
brother, Henry the Navigator. During the 
minority of his son, Afonso V (1438-81), 
the country was again torn by civil war, 
which lasted intermittently until the decisive 
Battle of Alfarrobeira in 1449 when the 
king’s uncle, the competent second son of 
John I, was defeated and killed by the forces 
of Afonso, duke of Braganza, the illegiti- 
mate son of John of Avis before his marriage 
to Philippa of Lancaster. 

Unlike his half-brother, Afonso could 
claim to be of pure Portuguese descent, but 
his power derived from his influence with 
the king, whose reign was distracted by 
attempts on the throne of Castile and by the 
dramatic, although not very productive, 
capture of Tangier in 1471. After the death 
of Afonso, called ‘the African’, his son, 
John II, inherited a kingdom humiliated by 
its defeat at the hands of Ferdinand of 
Aragon and Castile two years before and 
dominated by the arrogant and powerful 
aristocratic houses. His first act was to 
administer a new and more stringent form 
of the oath of homage and he followed up 
this initial attack on the nobility with an 
investigation into the titles by which they 
held their vast estates. In the searches which 
followed treasonable correspondence be- 
tween Braganza and the king of Aragon- 


Above: a Moorish miniature showing a 
Christian knight transfixed by his 
opponent’s lance. (Alhambra, Granada.) 
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Castile came to lightand the King seized this he actively encouraged the endeavous of the New World at the Treaty of Tor 2 


eA ion of the tur- the Portuguese explorers. Although he re- in 1494. Under his rule the im Sillas 

Du e execution of th fused to help Columbus, whose plan to — guese expansion was fully maintained oot 
poah the tlemsof reach India by a western sea route to India at home the house of Avis, secured foul 
with the inclinations oña pamon he thought (quite rightly!) would prove far time against the ambitions of a BOE 
auspices Portugal wasopentot longer than the eastern routes being opened nobility, was the undisputed ruler of ul 


v his own countrymen, he nevertheless country seemingly on the threshold ofa ne a 
à W 


v forces Im art sene s 
PUR gallus p cupi tated a sizeable stake for Portugal in golden age. 


Italian Renaissance. Like his predecossots ë n 


Spain and the western Mediterranean 
showing the Iberian kingdoms and 
Aragonese possessions. From the end of the 
thirteenth to the end of the fifteenth centur 
the three major powers in the Iberian É 
peninsula were Portugal, Castile and 
Aragon. Navarre played only a small part 
in events, and the once great power of 
Islam had been reduced to the Emirate of 
Granada. 
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RUSSIA, EASTERN EUROPE AND SCANDINAVIA: 950-1600 


a ee 


Russia 


Eastern Europe 


Scandinavia 


M ——————— M 


950 
Vladimir the Great (980-1015) 


Adoption of Christianity (989) 


Bulgaria reconquered by Eastern 
Empire 


Stephen king of Hungary (997-1038) 


King of Denmark baptised (965) 


Christianity in Norway 


ea 


Canute II king of England (1016-35) and 
of Denmark (1018-35) 


LL ————————————————————————————————————————À 


1000 
Yaroslav the Wise, Grand Prince of 
Kiev (1015-54) 
Sons of Yaroslav defeated by Cumans 
(1061) 
1100 
Vladimir II, Grand Prince of Kiev 
(1113-25) 
Novgorod independent of Kiev 
(1136) 
Sack of Kiev by Andrey Bogolyubsky 
1200 


Genghis Khan defeats the Russians on 
the Kalka (1224) 

Tartars capture Kiev (1240) 
Alexander Nevsky: victories over 
Swedes (1240) and Teutonic Knights 
(1242) 


1300 Ivan I Kalita, Grand Prince of 
Moscow (1328-41) 
Moscow the dominant state in Russia 


Dimitri Donskoi, Grand Duke of 
Moscow (1362-89) 
Tartars defeated at Kulikovo 


Kingdom of Bohemia founded 


Second Bulgarian Empire 
Bulgaria throws off Byzantine yoke 


Tartars invade Poland and Hungary 
Defeat of Hungarians by Ottakar II of 
Bohemia 


Wencelas II of Bohemia king of 
Poland 

Charles Robert of Naples becomes 
Charles I of Hungary 

Casimir III, the Great, king of 
Poland (1333-70) 

Stephen Dusan, king of Serbia 
(1335-46) 

Jagellon dynasty in Poland 


Waldemar I king of Denmark (1157-82) 


Christianity fully established in Sweden 


Waldemar II king of Denmark (1202-41) 


Danish conquests in northern Germany 
Haakon IV, king of Norway (1217-63) 


Sweden and Norway united under 
Magnus V 


Union of Kalmar: Eric of Pomerania 
king of Norway. Sweden and Denmark 


Eric of Pomerania deposed (1439) 


1400  Vasili 1 (1389-1425) 
Vasili II (1425-62) 


Ivan III (1462-1505) 


1500 
End of the Golden Horde (1502) 
Vasili II (1503-33) 
Ivan IV, the Terrible (1533-84) 
Boris Godunov 


The Time of Troubles 
1600 


Union of Poland and Lithuania 
Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary 
(1458-90) i 
Serbia and Bulgaria absorbed into 
Ottoman Empire 


War between Poland and Russia 
(1512-22) 
Hungary 
Sigismund Vas 
(1587-1632) 


conquered by Turks 
a. king of Poland 


Revolt in Sweden led by Engelbrecht 
Engelbrechtson 

Christian I, king of Denmark (1448-81) 
and of Norway (1450-81) 

Swedish victory over Denmark at Battle 
of Brunkeberg (1471) 


Stockholm “bloodbath” 


Gustavus Vasa, king of Sweden 0523-60) 
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Sweden struggles to end Danish Supremacy ; peasant demo 
confederation of urban and rural communities H Russia— the 
Russian states, Ivan the Terrible; tlie Ottoman Empire 
dynastic conflict and territorial disruption in east 
kings and the nobility ; 


cracy in Switzerland; 
rise of Moscow, the revival of 
advances on eastern Europe ; 


ern European countries ; struggles between 
the dominance 


of Hungary. 


eet: " 
The growth of Scandinavia Ehe ddp of Man. They established the duch 


and 
f Normandy in norihe : About the tenth century the homelan 
Fora thousand years before the emergence i bli ES uc Which the ingdoms began to achieve some stability- 
of the recognisable features of unitary states recognise, and 


he probl faci tral govern- 
; phe centur Problems facing any centra : 
in the tenth century, the Scandinavian most Sensational and enduring AUnched the ment trying to establish itself in a region 
peoples had been „Spreading out across of the Norsemen, the Co B achievement after such a history are obvious, but, by the 
Europe and fertilising it with new blood. 


dom of England. In t eleventh century, the kingdom of Denmark. 
Thelastgreatwaveofemigrants,theVikings, Norman iyu B Ve of Europe the Ty, the kingdom 
made a lasting mark on the kingdoms which 


ESTAS a fist: could claim parity with M of me 
y M y established th Slates of weste 5 a brief per! 

had arisen from the impact of their an- the Byzantine and Islam; S expense of under Kin Can PENIS For d the lands 

I M EER id ns ; S'amie empires [n the E Canute it subjugate d 

cestors, the Got sron t fe omen wond, norn arangian adventurers from Swed of Norway and the kingdom of England. 

The Norsemen from enmarx and Nor- founded the states of the Russian sn After Canute the Danish empire broke up 

Way settled in great numbers in the east of which was to claim the jn.» "Pire, and for the remainder of the eleventh 
England and set up kingdoms in Ireland and Byzantium itself century i 
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Left: Mongol horsemen attacking a Russian 
town. The men m the citadel are armed with 
crossbows and cannon. (State Historical 
Museum, Moscow.) s : 

In 1241 the khan Baty led his armies as far 
as the western frontier of Hungary and only 
the news of the death of the Great Khan, 
which sent him post-haste back to Mongolia 
to contest the succession, prevented him 
from pressing his attack on western Europe. 
“Right: th magnificent picture of Baty 
symbolises the arrogance of the Mongol 
conquerors of Rus: In addition to his 
great sword he also carries a bow, the chief 
weapon of the Mongol horsemen, whatever 
their social status. From a Chinese vase. 
(State Historical Museum, Moscow.) 


people settled between the Oder and Elbe 

rivers, and attempting to consolidate their 

power with help from the recently established ; F 

Christian Church. p n S 


Anarchy prevailed with little interruption y 
until the reign of Waldemar I (1157-82). i 
The kingdom of Waldemar was consider- 
ably bigger than modern continental Den- 
mark, comprising the southern provinces of 
modern Sweden— Skane and Blecking—and 
important possessions on the Baltic coast of 
Germany. At first Waldemar did homage to 
the German emperor Frederick I but, by the 
end of his reign, was strong enough to con- 
quer the Island of Rügen, to assert Den- 
mark’s dominion in its Baltic possessions 
and to renounce the act of vassalage. Walde- 
mar also did much to formalise and streng- Vig f 
then the position of the monarchy in i n "Til 
Denmark itself, relying heavily on the My my 7. 
assistance and advice of Denmark's first LIA UL 
great churchman, Bishop Absalon. Ce S tnl. / 
By this time the country had been A ) WS x 
Christian for about 150 years and the Danish / D 
Church, having been first under the sway of 
English ecclesiastics and then those of 
Hamburg, won its independence in the 
twelfth century with the foundation of the 
archbishopric of Lund in 1104. Absalon was 
a political cleric like the great chancellors of 
the Holy Roman Empire and, the kind of 
right-hand man whom Henry Il of England 
thought he had gained by the appointment 
of Thomas Becket. In 1170, the very year of 
Becket's martyrdom, Absalon greatly en- 
desi the prestige of the Danish monarchy j 
y canonising Waldemar's father and sol- e 
emnly crowning his son as heir. Absalon Mm 
proved himself as a military leader in the SSAA 
gar against the Wends and by his fortifi- Ail UIT 
foe of Copenhagen, but he also furthered | i| \ hdi Y ( 
the canse of earning by his patronage of the LN 
anaes er Saxo Grammaticus and the intro- ys i} H) | NM 
ction of canon law. 4i at N A Wa}: 
9 Whine | 
") yf | l in» 
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YR expansion continued in the first 
son SUE reign of Waldemar II, second | 
Teceived aldemar I. He won new territories, 
and in the homage of the Norwegian king 
trouble 1214, largely as a result of the 
em ed state of affairs in the Holy Roman 
pire, won recognition of Danish suzer- 
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ainty in its north German territories from 
Frederick II. For a short period Waldemar 
extended Danish rule over Estonia but an 
aristocratic rebellion forced him to sur- 
render much of his gains and to make 
dangerous concessions to the nobles. Walde- 
mars codification of Danish laws was a 


valuable achievement, but the decline of 


royal authority increased so much that in 
1282 King Eric V was forced to agree to a 
charter which entrenched the aristocracy 
firmly in the councils of the realm. 

Internal weakness was compounded by 
the encroachments of foreign powers. Skane 
and Blecking were lost to Sweden for a 
period and, at the accession of its next great 
king, Waldemar IV, Denmark’s fortunes 
were at a low ebb. Waldemar restored the 
internal authority of the monarchy, re- 


covered the Swedish provinces and even 
enjoyed a brief triumph over the mighty 
Hanseatic League. He had allied with the 
other kingdoms and had cemented Dano- 
Norwegian relations by the very important 
marriage of his daughter, Margaret, to 
Haakon VI of Norway. But in 1370, opposed 
by the Hansa allied with Sweden, Denmark 
was forced to the humiliating settlement of 
Stralsund, which gave the league a vertual 
monopoly of Scandinavian trade. 

With the death of Waldemar in 1375 and 
the accession of his daughter Margaret, a 
new period opened in the affairs of the 
Scandinavian kingdoms, which was con- 
firmed by the Union of Kalmar in 1397. 
The importance of this great act of state is 
frequently minimised, but it determined the 
history of Norway as a vassal kingdom for 


the next 500 years. The wh 
century Scandinavian history is q teenth. 
by the unrelenting struggle of the Swa äted 
throw off Danish supremacy, Wedes to 


Ole of fig 


Sweden 


In the earliest times Swede 
in the north by Finno-Ugri 


whom the Lapplanders are ; 

the central lands by the Sverre he 
south by the Gotar, the putative ane ae 
of the Goths. By the sixth century A Ds 
Svear were dominant and by the eighth 
century, their descendants, the Rhos or Rur 

known as the Varangians to Byzanti > 
historians, had begun to a 


penetrate the great 
plains of European Russia. They foll 


the river systems, above all the Dnieper, 
and, by the mid-ninth century, had estab. 
lished themselves in the districts of Nov- 
gorod and Kiev. Their advance brought 
them into contact with Orthodox Christian- 
ity from Constantinople, while the Frankish 
missionary, St Ansgar, brought Gatholicism 
to the Swedish homeland at about the same 
time. 

However, it was not for another three 
centuries that Christianity was fully estab- 
lished. The Swedish Church was first organ- 
ised along conventional European lines in 
the reign of Eric IX (died 1160), who was 
Soon after his death revered as a saint. 
Whatever his qualifications for the honour, 
he certainly capitalised on his religion and 
led a crusade to conquer the pagan Finns. 


n was inhabiteq 
an peoples, from 


Left, below and right : scenes of battle 
between Mongol warriors. Persian 
miniatures. ( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 


Uh reign the authority of the mon- 
em lined again and the land was ruled 
thirteen y the powerful nobles. The great 
tempted TE regent, Birger Jarl, at- 
Navacrod extend Swedish power over 
DA RC Ih ut suffered a decisively defeat in 
Phi i hands of Alexander Nevsky. 
eres d period, too, Finnish pirates 
CE z inuing menace and Stockholm 
in the co ges into history as the main fortress 
E pastal defence system. 

nike Scent century opened with a 
ing E E of royal impotence. The 
nephew. M xiled and his three-year-old 
by the s pace of Norway, was chosen 
ity was Mem S his successor. A long minor- 
Was not deel or their purposes and Magnus 
years, that ared of age for another thirteen 
Up and ed s, in 1319. He had been brought 
sequent ecucaied in Sweden and his con- 
to re Sr RID in Norway forced him 
Guo Der his son Haakon VI as king 
aronial Res this and the continuing 
rief succ rbulence, Magnus enjoyed a 
ess when he took the southern 


provinces from Denmark and even felt 
strong enough to ally with Waldemar of 
Denmark against the Hansa. 

However, the growth in royal power 
which would have followed a successful 
overthrow of the German merchants could 
not be contemplated by the nobles who 
deposed Magnus and Haakon of Norway 
and elected Albert of Mecklenburg as king. 
But the humiliation of Waldemar of Den- 
mark was avenged on the Swedes at the 
battle of Falkóping in 1389 when his 
daughter Margaret, who had never relin- 
quished her husband's calims on the crown, 
defeated and captured albert. In 1397 at 
Kalmar she conducted the coronation of 
her heir, Eric of Pomerania, as 


king of the 
united kingdoms, having succeeded in forc- 
ing acceptance from the three diets. 


Norway 
argarets 


As we have seen M 
m her marriage to 


Norway derived fro 1 
Haakon VI. The kings of Norway, like their 


Danish and Swedish cousins, were troubled 
with powerful nobility, but during the 
thirteenth century the monarchy had en- 


joyeda period of glory in the reign of Haakon 


IV ( 1204-63). He had come to power as the 
candidate of the so-called Birkebeiner party. 
Composed of members of the gentry and 
lesser nobility, the party had grown up in 
the civil turmoil of the previous century and 
had been welded into an effective military 
and political force by King Sverre in his 
successful bid for power. It would be mis- 
leading to describe the Birkebeiner as the 
party. of the common people but it was 
certainly opposed to the great magnates. 
both lay and ecclesiastical, and generally 


During the two centuries of their hegemony 
in Russia the Mongols went through periods 
of civil war. They suffered their first 
crushing defeat at the hands of the rival 
nomad armies of the great Timur. 
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supported the monarch. , 
Beton IV, elected king in 1217, had his 
position further strengthened by the im- 
posing and novel ceremony of coronation 
in 1247. His prestige was again enhanced 
when he added Greenland and Iceland to 
Norways overseas colonies. whici 
the ninth century, had consisted 
Orkneys, Hebrides and Man. 
also distinguished by the bri ~~ 
ments of Norse literature a St 
figure. Snorri Sturlusson. the 
Haakon’s succ H 

to an end the wars w 
and the Hebrides by ced: 
der III of Scotland. He coz: 
tural advance of his | 
codification of the ix: 
lapsed into a century of royal ineffectiveness. 
which was followed by the long Danish 
hegemony, confirmed by the Union of Kal- 
mar, and not ended until the post- 
Napoleonic settlement in 1814. 


The Union of Kalmar 


The union had sought to allow each of the 
kingdoms to keep its old constitutions. pro- 
claiming only the unitary kingship. But, in 
fact, such an arrangement was bound to 
profit the most powerful and populous 
country, Denmark. The Danes were able to 
maintain their position with respect to 
Norway and for a time it seemed as though 
their growing might was even sufficient to 
subdue the Hansa. Margaret and after her 
death, Eric, sought to extend Danish rule 
over the neighbouring province of Schleswig 
and for a brief time even exercised suprem- 
acy over Lübeck. But the Hansa, after a 
period of disunity, once again regrouped 
and in 1435 compelled Eric to sue for peace 
and cede Schleswig. 

Four years later Eric was deposed by his 
own nobles, who elected Christopher of 
Bavaria in his place. The new king was un- 
able to restore his authority either within 
Denmark or over the increasingly indepen- 
dent Swedes, and was in his turn deposed in 
1448 in favour of yet another German prince, 
Christian of Oldenburg. The dynasty he 
founded was to rule Denmark for the next 
four hundred years, and, through his 
accession to the duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein, he brought Denmark important 
new territories. However, he was no more 
able than his predecessors to activate the 
feeble hold of Denmark over Sweden, and 
in 1471, was crushingly defeated at the battle 
of Brunkeberg by the Swedish noble leader, 
Sten Sture. 

The struggle for Sweden continued into 
the reign of Christian's grandson, King 
Christian II. This talented ruler did much to 
reform Danish society but earned the bitter 
opposition of the still powerful aristocracy 
by his legislation in favour of the gentry and 
merchant classes, and by his furtherance of 
the reformed religion of Luther. Despite his 
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gifts, Christian was brutal and despotic and 
his reign ended in disaster. His attempt to 
assert Denmark's dominion in Sweden by 
force and the massacre of all the great 
eaders of Sweden at the notorious Stock- 
holm bloodbath’ of 1520, precipitated the 
final Swedish rebellion and the accession of 
Gustavus Vasa as king in 1523—in the same 
year Christian was deposed in Denmark 
itself. : 
| The rising of 1523 was the last in a series 
of Swedish rebellions which had begun with 
that of Engelbrecht Engelbrechtson in 1431. 
Engelbrecht was a member of the lesser 
nobility and his rising had a strongly social 
as well as nationalist flavour. He succeeded 
in throwing off Danish rule and, for a brief 
period, controlled Sweden. But the success 
of this movement, which was composed 
essentially of the peasants and gentry, was 
too dangerous for the great magnates to let 
go unchecked, and in 1436 Engelbrecht was 
assassinated by the orders of a noble, Karl 
Knutsson. The latter established himself as 
the ruler of the country and forced consider- 
able concessions from the Danes including 
control of Finland. After Knutsson’s death 
in 1470 his power was inherited by the great 
family of Sture. The victory of Sten Sture at 
Brunkeberg has been noted and he also 
played an active part in the cultural life of 
the country, being closely involved in the 
founding of the University of Uppsala. 
During the period 1497 to 150] Sture was 
forced by Danish pressure to relinquish his 
Position as regent but after his return to 
power his family continued to rule the 


country until shortly before the accession of 
Gustavus Vasa. 


The growth of Switzerland 


the last Hohen- 
II, in 1250, con- 
Empire were un- 


less, it was, in effect an indepe 


belonging to the Habsburg family 
similar status, although with a less cle 
Moreover, by a course of events stil 
what obscure, a third community at 
walden came to lay claim to th 
privileges. In 1291 these three ‘c 
they later called themselves, signed an alli- 
ance for mutual security and independen, 

The signatories to what was for the time 
a fairly commonplace form of association 
had a number of very important advanta = 
over many others like it. All the canons A 
rural mountain populations, all were free 
(serfdom being unknown), all had territories 
adjacent to one another, and all lay on the 
shores of Lake Lucerne. Thus they were 
strategically placed on the international 
route which ran between Germany and Italy 
through the town of Lucerne, across the lake 
and thence to the St Gotthard pass. Finally, 
all had come to see the house of Habsburg 
as their common enemy. 

The family of Habsburg had been a domi- 
nant political factor in the area since the 
eleventh century. When, in 1273, the great 
Count Rudolf was elected Holy Roman 
emperor, the three valley communities found 
that their much vaunted imperial allegiance 
put them completely in the hands of the 
most powerful of their neighbours. It seems 
that Rudolf was prepared to respect their 
liberties, but during his reign the three can- 
tons were gradually being welded into a 
territorial lordship stretching from the St 
Gotthard to the Rhine. Rudolf died in July 
1291 and the alliance already mentioned 
was signed the following month. 

During the years which followed the 
valley communities were free of imperial 
interference, even during the ten-year reign 
of Albert of Habsburg. When he died the 
Luxembourger Henry VII succeeded him as 
emperor. Henry and his successor, Louis! V, 
gave tacit confirmation to the new grouping, 
appointing a single administrative officer or 
Vogt to the three cantons. But the house of 
Habsburg, after years of involvement with 
the problems of its Austrian territories. 
began to show fresh interest in its lapsed 
rights in southern Germany. Consequently, 
when in 1314 the election to the imperial 
throne produced two claimants, Louis of 
Bavaria and Frederick of Habsburg, the 
forest cantons sided with Louis. 

In November 1315 Frederick's brother 
Leopold led an army against the Swiss but 
the campaign ended in disaster when, at the 
battle of Morgarten, the flower of the 
Austrian army was slaughtered. It seems 
froma contemporary account that the duke 
nearly led his army into a prepared ambush, 
but this could not lessen the shock of such 
à massacre of trained knights at the hands 
9' Peasants. It was an ominous echo of the 
Battle of Courtrai, twelve years earlier, 19 
Which Flemish commoners had scored 2 


short-lived Victory over the chivalry © 
r 
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B Mert and the Swiss infantryman was soon 


ecome the most dreaded of continental 


Above: a nineteenth-century painting 
showing:the Kremlin in the time of Ivan III. 
(Museum of History, Moscow.) 

Left: the art of the icon painter was often 
devoted to portraying great secular figures 
such as Alexander Nevsky (shown here 
with his family), who were canonised by 
popular acclaim. Miniature. (British 
Museum.) 
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on after the battle the victorious 
Swiss signed the union which was to be the 
legal basis of their association for the next 
five centuries. Its most important new clause 
was the one which forbade any member to 
make alliances without prior consultation 
with the others, and the cantons pledged 
themselves to defend their independence. 


William Tell 


William Tell, like Robin Hood, is a legend- 

ary national hero, and yet there is nothing 

particularly unlikely about his story. After 

the death of Count Rudolf, it is said, his 

successors no longer respected the freedoms 

of the Swiss and the cantons were soon sub- 

jected to the extortions of Austrian officials. 

Still worse was to come after the Habsburg 
line died out (possibly the chronicler means 
"after the Habsburg imperial line died out', 
i.e., with the death of Albert in 1308). Local 
petty nobles were installed as administrative’ 
officials and of these the worst was Gessler. 
the Vogt of Uri, who compelled the people 
to do homage to the symbol of his authority, 
a cap on a pole. Tell refused and saved his 
life by his skill as a marksman in shooting 
an apple from his son's head. While being 
taken by ship to prison, Tell won his freedom 
with a mighty leap to the shore and sub- 
sequently ambushed and killed Gessler. This 
was the signal to the Swiss to rise up and 
expel their oppressors. 

However great their valour as soldiers, 
the independence of the Swiss was all 
too vulnerable. Nevertheless, after 1332. 
Lucerne, recognising its common interest 
with the powerful guardians of the St 
Gotthard pass, joined the confederacy and 
made it seem really viable. 

Lucerne's loose association with the three 
founders was typical of many of the sub- 
sequent compacts. It retained its own 
municipal law and even remained a Habs- 
burg town, but it subscribed to the essential 
provisions of mutual defence and consulta- 
tion before making alliances or war. 

Some twenty years later the confederates 
were joined by the great cities of Zurich 
(1351) and Berne (1353), in both cases for 
reasons connected with their own internal 
power politics or foreign policies rather 
than with any intention of contributing to 
the common good. About the same time the 
forest communities of Glarus and Zug also 
attached themselves to the union. Together 
the eight Alten Orten (‘old places’) formed a 
potentially powerful confederation of urban 
and rural communities. 

Although both Zurich and Berne reserved 
the right to opt out of the traditional Swiss 
feud with the Habsburgs the family could 
not afford to ignore the growing and 
aggressive power of the confederation. 
When, in 1385, Lucerne encroached on 
Habsburg territory, taking among other 
places the town of Sempach, Leopold III, 
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Indeed, a growing sense of corporate identity 
began to make itself felt at the end of the 
fourteenth century. With the signing of the 
Priest's Charter of 1370 the members agreed 
o disallow privilege of clergy throughout 
their territories. By the important Compact 
of Sempach of 1393 the members agreed to 
declare war only after consultation with 
their partners and also agreed on the rules 
ofwarand plunder which their troops should 
observe in the field. 
ee gar indeed, that the cantons must 
ihe x strong bonds of interest to keep 
NES poetic through the intercantonal 
446 aieh took place between 1436 and 
itterl n the course of these wars Zurich. 
Sor jalous of the growing might of 
surren d the west, was nevertheless forced to 
and to ces territorial ambitions in the east 
of Habsb andon its alliance with Frederick 
3 Sencha It was during this dispute that 
France |, 9. troops which Charles VII of 
after a a to Frederick took part. But, 
mand Tush with the Swiss, their com- 
er withdrew them from the fight and 
Wiss ae Louis signed a truce with the 
Onfederation on France's behalf. 


S € H " 
XI ane years later the Dauphin, now Louis 


France, was able to use the teerible . 3 


might ofa Swi ; 
Bold dudo. "Burro destroy Charles the 
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No sooner had they settled this external 
enemy than the confederates were involved 
In serious internal conflict over the ad- 
mission of Fribourg and Solothurn, allies of 
Berne. However, a compromise was reached 
and in 1481, at the Compact of Stans, the 
confederates made further agreements on 
the restraint of rebellion and the raising of 
armed forces. 

In the last years of the century the Swiss 
fought off an attack by the Holy Roman 
emperor, Maximilian I. In the first years of 
the sixteenth century, with the admission 
of Basle, Schaffhausen and Appzell, the 
number of cantons was complete until the 
changes following the Napoleonic settle- 
ment 300 years later. 


The world of the Slavs 


To describe Europe as a continent is strictly 
speaking incorrect, since it is in effect, a 
peninsula of the Asian land mass. This fact 
had a continuing although frequently un- 
recognised, influence on the medieval history 
of western Europe. For the frontier zones it 
was of decisive importance. 

From the beginning of the Christian era 
these frontier zones had been inhabited by a 
eroup of tribes. known collectively as Slavs 
and whose area of occupation stretched 
from the Baltic coast east to the Ural moun- 
tains and southwest to the Balkans. To 
their west lay the Germanic kingdoms of 
western Europe and to the north the Scan- 
dinavian peoples. To the east were the 
nomadic tribes of Asia. which periodically 
coalesced into massive empires and lord- 
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the Magyars, had established themselves in 
an area stretching southwards to the coast 
of the Black Sea. To the north-west the virile 
power of the Vikings was beginning to 
balance its seaborne migrations round the 
coast of Western Europe by equally daring 
explorations of the landmass of western 
Eurasia. 

For many centuries this region had been 
the home of the Slavs, ruled by successive 
conquerors, but it was the Varangian (Dano- 
Swedish) principalities of Kiev and Nov- 
gorod which planted the seeds of a new 
permanent force. This gradually welded 
the Slavs themselves into an imperial power. 


The state of Kiev 


The two Varangian principalities set up 
under the semi-legendary princes, Rurig at 
Novgorod and Igor at Kiev, were on the 
axis of one of the great trade routes of 
medieval Europe. This went from the Baltic 
by river and overland portage to the Dnieper 
and thence to the Black Sea where it linked 
up with the Byzantine routes to Constanti- 
nople. The wealth and power of these new 
states were built on the trade in furs. slaves 
and timber going south and Byzantine luxury 
goods coming north. Novgorod was at the 
junction of this route with the east-west 
route from the Baltic to central Asia, while 
Kiev controlled the great trunk route to the 
south. 

By the last quarter of the ninth century 
these two states had been united under Oleg 
of Kiev and it is in this period that the first 
great Russian state under the princes of 
Kiev came into being. With the defeat of 
the Magyars by the Patzinak Turks the new 
Russian state was able to extend its boun- 
daries to the Black Sea coast. For the next 
century the Varangian-Slav principality of 
Russia held undisputed sway over a vast 
tract of land between the Baltic and the 
Black Sea. 

Within a comparatively short period the 
Varangian ruling class lost its separate 
identity by intermarriage and assimilation. 
By the latter half of the tenth century a new 
and decisive element wasadded when. during 
the reign of Grand Prince Vladimir (980- 
1015). the nascent state abandoned its 
heathen past and formally adopted Christi- 
anity. Despite the attempts of his western 
Catholic neighbour, Boleslav the Mighty of 
Poland. or perhaps because of them. Vladi- 
mir accepted baptism from the represent- 
atives of the Greek Orthodox Church of 
Constantinople and married the sister of the 
Byzantine emperor. A metropolitan see was 
established at Kiev. subordinate to the 
metropolitan of Constantinople—a fact of 
tremendous importance 1n Russian history. 

‘After the death of Viadimir in 1015 the 
Russian state fell apart in a period of civil 
war involving his descendants, which was 
temporarily resolved by the division of the 
state between the princes of Kiev and 
Chernigov in the east. After the death of the 
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During the Middle Ages the great Russian 
towns developed flourishing industries. 
Above: metal workers are Preparing sheets 
on which scribes are engraving an inscrip- 
tion. (State Historical Museum, Moscow.) 
Far right: this miniature gives a vivid picture 
of the division between the artisan and 
residential quarters of a medieval Russian 
town. Among the crafismen depicted are an 
icon painter and workers in a bell foundry 


on the left of the picture. (State Historical 
Museum, Moscow.) 
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In 1061 the important outlet to the Black 
Sea was lost when the combined armies of 
the sons of Yaroslav were defeated by th 
Rurkic tribes of the Cumans, who thereby, 
extended their frontiers to the kingdom of 
Hungary. A still more severe blow Was Struck 
at the trading position of Kiev Some twenty 
years later when the Byzantine Empire con. 
cluded a commercial treaty with the rapidly 
growing power of Venice, 

Although geographically severed from 
Byzantium by the Cuman conquests of the 
tenth century, Russia retained its Strong 
dependence on the metropolitan of Con- 
stantinople and was thus isolated culturally 
from the west. 


The formation of the 
principalities 

After the death of Yaroslav the Wise in 1054 
the divisive forces within the state re- 
asserted themselves. His sons and grandsons 
founded a number of dynasties, whose rival- 
ries form the framework of Russian political 
history for the next 400 years. But, through- 
out this period, the successive grand princes 
of Kiev and then of Vladimir kept alive as a 
vital part of the Russian political ethos the 
principle of a single grand prince, to whom 
all ultimately owed obedience. It is worth 
considering the significance of this. Medieval 
Russia was a vast territory and there was no 
reason why it should have developed into a 
unitary state. After the great days of Kiev, 
it might have been expected that the process 
of fragmentation would have led to the 
evolution of a group of independent nation 
states, as happened in Europe on the break- 
up of Charlemagne's empire. . 

There were numerous reasons why this 
did not happen. Obviously, geography is 
Very significant. In the whole vast region 
from the Carpathians to the Urals there is 
no natural frontier to compare with the 
Alps, the Pyrenees or the English Channel. 
The populations of this region, although 
they were to develop distinctive national 
characteristics, were never as divided by 
languages, traditions and identity as the 
Peoples of western Europe. Another import- 
ant factor to be taken into account was the 
period of Mongol rule. 

The dynastic system of the ruling houses 
was also of great significance. Each of the 
many princes enjoyed sole authority within 
his domain, limited only by the obligation to 
Send troops to the aid of the grand prince o 
Kiev, and later of Vladimir, if he should 
need them. The office of grand prince de- 
Seended through all the branches of the 
family from brother to brother down 
through the generations, Thus, until the 
mid-fourteenth century, when Moscow se- 
Cured the title to itself in perpetuity, all the 
princely lines had a vested interest in retain- 
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Medieval Russian society 


-f among the states was the great princi- 
ep Kiev itself. To the north of it was 
the principality of Novgorod and to the 
north-east the principality of Suzdal (later 
called Vladimir, then Moscow). To the east 
of Kiev and south of Suzdal lay the princi- 

ality of Chernigov. The rivalries between 
these states and their neighbours were set in 
the pattern of princely ambition but were 
not determined by this alone. By theeleventh 
century a clearly articulated society was 
beginning to emerge, comprising various 
groups whose interests might have to be 
taken into account in the shaping of princely 
policy. Thus, while the princes were some- 
times blamed by the chroniclers for allowing 
their pride to prevent them uniting against 
the heathen Cumans or the Bulgars on the 
Volga, their actions often met the approval 
of their powerful subjects. 

In its early years Russian society consisted 
basically of a warrior aristocracy, the mer- 
chant class of the cities on which the trade, 
the main source of wealth, depended, and 
the peasantry, ruthlessly exploited to pro- 
vide food, cannon fodder and slaves. How- 
ever, as conditions became more settled 
within each state, the aristocracy, now often 
recruiting to its ranks successful merchants 
who had invested their profits in land, came 
to take a more solicitous interest in the 
peasantry as a’ source of income. The aristo- 
cracy of the boyars was divided into two 
groups: the druzhina or courtiers who fol- 
lowed the travelling court of the prince, and 
the provincial magnates who stayed on their 
arge estates. 
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Kiev and Novgorod 


In the 1130s the last grand prince of Kiev to 
exercise in any effective way the theoretical 
supremacy of his house died. Within thirty 
years the great principality had been overrun 
and its capital, the glory of old Russia. 
sacked by the prince of Suzdal, Andrei 
Bogolyubsky. Kiev's position had already 
been in decline both politically and commer- 
cially, but its fate was sealed when Andrei, 
instead of moving his capital to the ancient 
centre of the Russian state, installed a regent 
in Kiev and continued to rule from his own 
capital of Vladimir, which now gave its 
name to his principality. 

Following his triumph at Kiev, Andrei 
attempted to subjugate its client state to 
the north, but his armies were routed before 
the walls of Novgorod in 1170. Although 
the great republic eventually acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the princes of Vladimir, it 
remained effectively independent. 

The title, ‘republic of Novgorod’ is, strict- 
ly speaking, inaccurate, since the city con- 
tinued with a prince as the official head of 
state throughout its independent history. 
Yet, as early as 1126 the city oligarchs had 
elected his chief official or posadnik. The 
explanation of this state of affairs is to be 
found in part in the peculiar geographical 
advantages of the city. Benefiting to the full 
from its position asa junction of trade routes, 
Novgorod had the further advantage over 
the other Russian states of being effectively 
shielded by them from the depredations of 
the Asian Nomads. Thus, at first, it found it 
had less need than its neighbours of the 
services of a military aristocracy. In con- 
sequence, this class was less able to assert 
itself. 

Furthermore, the very barrenness of the 
huge wastes which formed the city’s hinter- 
land (stretching to the coasts of the White 
Sea and the Arctic Ocean) was a positive 
advantage. These wild tracts of country sup- 
ported a sparse population of hunters, with 
whom the Novgorod merchants were able 
to conduct a very favourable trade in walrus 
ivory, falcons for the hunt and, above all, 
the valuable furs, so essential a part of the 
wardrobe of the wealthy classes throughout 
Europe. Throughout this territory the com- 
mercial oligarchs held large and profitable 
estates, but neither the manpower nor the 
economics of the region provided the tempt- 
ation to found rival political units. 

The oligarchic republicanism of Nov- 
gorod increased still further in the middle of 
the twelfth century when the bishop as well 
as the prince’s chief officer became elective. 
It must, moreover, have been reinforced and 
encouraged by the close ties which the city 
had with the powerful and increasingly 
independent merchant oligarchies of the 
north German towns. These were coming to 
dominate Baltic trade, in which their factory 
at Novgorod played a vital part. Their com- 


the agency of the Hanseatic League, en- 
abled them to exercise decisive political as 
well as commercial initiatives—a lesson 
which cannot have been lost on their Russian 
colleagues. i 

The rulers of Novgorod continued to 
accept the provision of princes and posad- 
niks by the rising state of Vladimir as they 
had from the old principality of Kiev. To 
some extent this represented a more real 
dependence, since the city depended for its 
corn supplies on the region of Niz in the 
territories of Vladimir. The princes of 
Vladimir were well placed to cut Novgorod's 
trade to the east. 

The unwilling partnership was valuable 
to the princes of Vladimir both because of 
the annual tribute but, more, particularly 
because of the opportunity it gave them of 
playing a major part in the direction of 
policies of the greatest commercial power in 
Russia. In the constant struggle for ascen- 
dancy between the prince and the oligarchy, 
the latter managed quite effectively to 
restrict the princely power. The vital matter 
of commercial law, for example, was entirely 
outside the prince's jurisdiction and much 
power lay with the popular assembly of the 
town's veche. This in turn was controlled by 
theboyararistocracy of landowners, bankers 
and capitalists, who held all the magistracies 
and through these controlled the true mer- 
chant classes and their guilds. 

This rigid oligarchical system in which 
the vast majority of the citizens were allowed 
no part, was to prove the essential weakness 
of the state of Novgorod when eventually 
Moscow was able to devote its energies to 
its conquest. The appeal to the unrepresented 
citizenry proved irresistible. But in the early 
years of the thirteenth century this threat 
lay in the distant future. The more im- 
mediate danger was building up to the west 
from the two aggressive powers in the Baltic 
region: the kingdom of Sweden and the 
Teutonic knights of Livonia. 

Once again, however, Novgorod was 
blessed with good fortune. Her enemies did 
not combine their forces and Prin Alex- 
ander Nevsky proved i POE 

a heroic war leader. 
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Mongol power in Asia 


To appreciate as fully as possible the pos; 
F : : : Osi- 
tion of Russia during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries it is necessary to reat 

that during this period Russia was mess 
the westernmost client ofan empire bounded 
in the west by the kingdoms of Sweden and 
Hungary and in the east by the Pacific. The 
Mongol Empire ruled for two centuries not 
only the area covered by the bulk of the 
modern Soviet Union but also the Chinese 
Empire and the states of Persia and Afghani- 
stan. 

This mighty and well-ordered state had 
its origin in the genius of the Mongol chief- 
tain, Temujin, who fused together the 
warring tribes of Mongols, and at a meeting 
in 1206 launched his newly-formed army on 
a programme of world conquest. He took 
the name of Genghis Khan, 'ruler of the 
world'. In terms of territory covered, he and 
his successors came nearer to achieving this 
aim than any one before them. Within fifteen 
years he had established his rule over Persia 
and had begun the conquest of China. In 
1220 he sent out an exploratory expedition 
to the west, which crushingly defeated an 
army consisting of the combined forces of 
the Cumans and the south Russian princes. 

Genghis Khan died in 1226 but his empire 
continued to grow. In 1236 Batu, his grand- 
son, led another Mongol army against the 
west. In the intervening ten years the 
Russian principalities had made no attempt 
to unite nor do they seem to have made any 
attempt to discover the measure of the 
threat from the east. As a result the Mongol 
army conquered in easy succession the 
states of the Bulgars of the Volga, the great 
principality of Vladimir, the Cumans and 
the south Russian principalities, their efforts 
culminating in the sack of Kiev in 1240. 

From this year until the collapse of 
Mongol power two centuries later the Rus- 
sian states were part of the western Khanate 
of the Mongol Empire— the khanate of the 
Golden Horde (from the Mongol word ordu 
meaning camp). This great empire did not 
Survive for more than two centuries by the 
use of terror alone. The central admini- 
stration, set up by the khanate and based on 
the capital Saray at the mouth of the Volga. 
Provided a lesson in central government 
which was not lost on the Russian princes 
who eventually inherited the power of their 
conquerors, 

. This administration was divided broadly 
into two areas, The former territories of the 
Cumans and the Volga Bulgars together 
with parts of the western Russian princi- 
palities of Galicia, Volniya, and the whole 
of the principalities of Kiev and Chernigov: 
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were directly under Mongol control. The 
remaining Russian principalities, chief 
amongst them the principality of Tver and 
the great principality of Vladimir with its 
dependent, the republic of Novgorod, con- 
tinued under the rule of their princes. They 
resigned, however, by permission of the 
khan, carrying out his policies and collecting 
taxes on his behalf. Under the Mongols 
trade remained an essential activity of the 
region and the most important agents of this 
trade were the Muslim merchants who for a 
short time were given the task of farming the 
taxes and exercised their authority very 
oppressively. : 

To ensure the most thorough exploitation 
of the population both for purposes of tax- 
ation and recruitment into the army, the 
Mongol administration carried out the first 
census of Russian history and, indeed, the 
first census of any medieval European state. 
They possibly derived the principles involved 
in conductinga census from their great client 
state to the east, the Chinese empire. Further 
examples of their centralising drive were the 
development of overland communications 
and the institution of a regular post system 
considered so important that a special tax 
was levied to maintain it. 


Russia under the Tartar yoke 


From the moment of the Tartar conquest 
the history of the Russian principalities was 
like a kaleidoscope, colourful, changeable 
and dramatic, but always contained within 
the framework of Tartar policy. The khans 
allowed the Russian states to run their 
internal affairs more or less as they wished, 
as long as the annual tribute was regularly 
paid. But for close on a century they ex- 
ploited the rivalries between the states in 
their own interests. 

Overshadowing everything else was the 
great rivalry between Moscow and Tver 
which came into prominence when the 
Office of the grand prince of Vladimir be- 
came vacant on the death of Andrei, the son 
of Alexander Nevsky, in 1304. Andrei's 
younger brother, Daniil of Moscow, had 
also died. The laws of succession tradition- 
ally accepted over the previous century 
excluded. from the succession the descend- 
ants of Daniil and gave the throne to the 
late grand prince's oldest surviving cousin, 
Mikhail of Tver. Moreover, Andrei's own 
boyars seem to have anticipated the natural 
course of events by moving to Tver. But, 
despite his apparent right to the office by 
Russian custom and his consistent success 
on the battlefield, Mikhail was assassinated 
in 1318 with the connivance of the Mongol 
khan at the Horde. Ivan I of Moscow finally 
succeeded as grand prince in 1331. 

The exact history of the conflict between 
Tver and Moscow during these years is 
obscure but it seems clear that Mikhail and 
his son Dmitri were able to prove their 
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on the field of battle and in the struggle for 
the control of the vital city of Novgorod. It 
is equally clear that the khans consistently 
supported the SES power of Moscow 
ainst the princes of Iver. ‘ 
ne With the decem of Ivan I Kalita (as he 
was called) of Moscow to the title of grand 
prince of Vladimir, the house of Tver was 
finally eliminated from the running. By this 
time also the Tartars were faced with a new 
problem: the very real threat of the princes 
of Lithuania, Gedimin and Olgerd, who by 
an effective policy of peaceful infiltration 
had established their authority throughout 
the territories of the historic principality of 
Kiev. They were, moreover, beginning to 
make inroads in the more northerly terri- 
tories of Rus in Novgorod and Pskov. To 
meet this new menace the khan proclaimed 
the succession of Ivan of Moscow’s son, 
Semen, to the grand principality of Vladimir. 

Thereafter the khan appears to have pur- 
sued a shrewd policy of supporting the 
rivals of Moscow to the south and east, 
while ensuring that the Muscovite state was 
strong on its western frontiers, where the 
power of Lithuania was an everpresent 
threat to the Mongol hegemony. It is in this 
context that the Mongol policy of encourag- 
ing divisions in the declining state of Tver 
should be seen. 

Anessential element in the rise of Moscow 
was the goodwill and support of the khans, 
which the princes of Moscow generally 
sought. But, of almost equal importance, 
was the support which they received from 
the Church. The value of this was demon- 
strated on many occasions, notably in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century when 
Yaroslav of Vladimir, expelled from Nov- 
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gorod by its citizens, was reinstated On th 
orders of the metropolitan Kirill, anda ss 
forty years later, when the metropolii; a 
brought to an end a campaign conducted by 
the young crown prince Dmitri of Tver a 
simply ordering the army to return home y 

The authority of the Russian metro. 
politans would have been the envy of their 
Catholic counterparts, the popes of Rome 
whose great days were by this time more 
than a century past. But this authority was 
not merely spiritual. To a large extent it 
rested on the remarkable sponsorship which 
they enjoyed from the khans. The Orthodox 
branch of Christendom was protected by its 
infidel masters, not only from the excessive 
enthusiasm of their own agents but also 
from the encroachments of the Christian 
princes. Indeed, the Mongol yarliki 
(‘patents’), were so highly valued by the 
Church that as late as the sixteenth century 
it went to the extent of forging them. 


The decline of the Tartars 


In the second half of the fourteenth century 
the power of the Mongol khans in Russia 
began its long decline. After the death of 
Khan Janibeg in 1357 the Horde was divided 
within itself by the wars of his sons. In 
earlier years such dangerous civil wars in 
one of the provinces of the empire would 
have been subject to disciplinary action from 
the capital, but the empire itself was in dire 
trouble, since the Jiian dynasty had been 
expelled from China in 1368. 

In addition to these internal troubles the 
khanate of the Horde was faced by the 
powerful and successful armies of Olgerd of 
Lithuania who, after a major victory over 


the Mongols, had made himself master of 
large parts of the Ukraine. During this 
period of unrest even the long docile princi- 
pality of Moscow rebelled, and at Kulikova 
Pole on the Don in 1380 Grand Prince 
Dmitri Donskoi gained the first victory of 
Russian troops over a Tartar force. The 
victory was not long-lived and two years 
later Moscow was sacked by Tokhtamysh, 
the victor in the Tartar civil wars. 

However, the triumph of Tokhtamysh 
was brief. In the late 1380s he was faced with 
the new terror of central Asia, the armies of 
Timur (Tamerlane) the Great. By 1395 all 
the great cities of the Golden Horde had 
been sacked and its armies subdued. With 
their masters thus beaten to their knees, the 
Muscovites were doubly lucky that Timur 
turned back from his march on Moscow 
and left Russia. He had achieved a radical 
reversal in the balance of power but had not 
made any permanent conquests or estab- 
lished a new imperial power in the place of 
the broken Tartars. From that time onwards 
the struggle was very much a war between 
equals. 

The reign of Vasilii II (1425-62) set the 
seal on the Russian liberation from the 
Tartar yoke. He himself had been defeated 
and captured by the Tartars. He had been 
restored by Tartar arms and many of the 
towns of Vladimir had been overrun, but, 
by the end of his reign, these losses had been 
recovered. A number of Tartar nobles had 
entered his service and in the mid-fifteenth 
century a Tartar khanate was established by 
patent from Moscow. 

The reversal of roles could hardly go 
further and yet, through force of custom 
and constitutional conservatism, the grand 


princes. of Moscow, as the territori 
Vladimir could now be called, NET S 
pay tribute to, and accept their patent from 
one rival khan after another. However. 
finally in 1479, Vasilii's Successor, Ivan Ill 
(1462-1505), refused the patent of the khan 
and declared the total independence of his 
State after an enemy ‘occupation’ of more 
than two hundred years. 


The supremacy of Moscow 


More important than this dramatic, but 
somewhat belated, gesture was Ivan's final 
subordination of Novgorod to Moscow. 
His predecessor had already defeated the 
city, but it was only in 1487 that the great 
port was forced into permanent submission. 
After years of punitive expeditions followed 
by truces by which the Novgorodians re- 
tained most of their rights, Ivan dealt with 
the city very harshly and resettled thousands 
of its leading families in other parts of 
Russia. 

In the next reign, the last of the indepen- 
dent Russian states, Pskov, was absorbed 
into the new grand duchy of Muscovy. 
Besides the obvious political and military 
advantages enjoyed by a unitary Russia in 
confrontation with the power of Poland- 
Lithuania to the west, the unification of all 
the Russias had also brought with it the 
problem of the boyars of the respective 
courts. To prevent conflict, over privilege, 
which could so easily grow into civil war, an 
elaborate hierarchy was established, which 
determined to a large extent the appoint- 
ments by the grand duke, later the tsar, to 
the high offices of state. The first grand duke 
actually to be crowned tsar was Ivan IV, ‘the 


Terrible’, but the title had been borne from 
time to time since the death of the last 
Eastern Roman emperor at the capture of 
Constantinople in 1453. 

The fall of the Byzantine empire had a 
considerable impact on Russian thought. 
For Orthodox Christians it was the home of 
the true faith and for all Orthodox states the 
Byzantine emperor was the premier ruler of 
the Christian world. In the same century as 
they had thrown off the last vestiges of their 
old servitude to the infidel Tartars, the grand 
dukes of Moscow found themselves the 
heirs to the Christian emperor himself. Ivan 
III married Sophie, the daughter of the last 
emperor, and their son, who succeeded 
Ivan as Vasilii III, was hailed by the abbot 
of Pskov as the sole protector of the Greek 
Church. Ivan IV's coronation as tsar in 1547 
can therefore be seen as a natural pro- 
gression, although the metropolitan of 
Constantinople witheld his recognition for 
fourteen years. 


Ivan the Terrible 


Ivan the Terrible is one of the most notori- 
ous rulers in European history and his 
unstable personality led him into acts of 
brutal violence which fully justify his tradi- 
tional title in English. Yet the main target of 
his often oppressive rule was the unruly and 
potentially dominant aristocracy, and the 
examples of Lithuania, and later Poland, 
show how easily the powerful eastern 
European nobility could entrench them- 
selves in the seats of power. 

Ivan was only three-years-old when his 
father died and, for the first thirteen years of 
his reign, Russia was ruled by his mother 
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(who died, probably poisoned, when he was 
eight), and then by a regency council. Of 
this council, the only man whom he could 
trust was the metropolitan, Makari. It was 
probably on his advice that in 1546 Ivan 
declared the end of boyar rule and in the 
following year had himself crowned tsar. 
When he was only twenty-years-old, Ivan 
established the zemsky sobor, a two-chamber 
body which contained representatives of the 
gentry and the merchants as well as the 


Above: Michael Romanoy, whose 

election as tsar in 1613 ended the Time of 
Troubles and established his dynasty for the 
next 300 years, being conveyed to the 
Kremlin in a sledge. Seventeenth-century 


engraving. (State Historical Museum, 
Moscow.) 
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nobles, and thus to some extent acted asa 
check on the power of the boyar class. 

Ivan IV was the first of the grand princes 
of Moscow who, in theory at least, enjoyed 
undisputed sway over all the territories 
which called themselves Russia. He was the 
first tsar to inherit all the Russias and in this 
sense his reign was crucial to the develop- 
ment of a centralised Russian State. The 
boyars who plundered and insulted the 
young Ivan were, in fact, in Many cases 
either themselves the senior councillors of 
recently absorbed independent States or the 
sons of such men. The dangers of a renewed 
separatism were very real and, without the 


harsh rule of Ivan IV, mi 
realised. might well have been 
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caused by poison, he broke with his advisers, 
who included notably Prince Kurbsky. 

A symbol of his new independence was 
the well grounded, but, as it turned out, not 
well conducted, policy of establishing a 
Baltic seaboard for Russia. This involved 
him in war with the powerful state of 
Poland-Lithuania and lost him once and 
for all the services of his adviser and gifted 
general, Kurbsky, who after a defeat by 


Lithuanian forces deserted to Poland- 
Lithuania. 


The reign of terror 


Kurbsky’s desertion brought a neurotic 
response in Ivan who saw in it a confirma- 
uon of all his worst suspicions of the boyar 
class. He secretly left Moscow and sent 
Notice of his intention to abdicate unless he 
be given absolute authority to deal with the 
traitors’ as he saw fit. The result was the 
full powers which he had demanded and 
there followed the establishment of the 
oprichnina. This was the first of the notorious 
t police forces which have plague 


Russia from the time of Ivan to the twentieth 
century: The oprichnina (meaning ‘a sepa- 
rate household’) was staffed mainly by 
members of the gentry and lower aristocracy 
and was organised as a semi-monastic body. 
But the monastic avocation of the oprich- 
niki ended with their organisational struc- 
ture. They were the scourge of the boyars, 
many of whom were executed as traitors and 
their estates confiscated to finance the new 
body. Their depredations of the oprichniki 
extended beyond the aristocratic class and 
reached even the great towns such as Nov- 
gorod and Pskov. Eventually they were 
disbanded by Ivan himself and, in the early 
1570s the administration of the state was 
put on a more normal basis. 

The eventful reign of Ivan the Terrible 
ended in characteristic fashion when the 
tsar, in one of his unpredictable rages, killed 
his eldest son, Ivan. Thus at his death, Ivan 
left the virtuous, if slow-witted, Theodore 
as his successor. 


The Time of Troubles 


The young tsar Theodore reigned until his 
death in 1598, but the real power in the state 
was exercised by his uncle, Boris Godunov, 
who was elected tsar by the Zemski sobor on 
Theodore’s death. The other son of Ivan IV, 
Dmitri, was an epileptic and died in 1591, 
probably by his own hand. Boris, who had 
Tartar blood in his veins and was not a 
member of the old dynasty of Danilovichi, 
followed Ivan IV’s repressive policies and 
became increasingly unpopular with boyars 
and peasants alike. He acquired a monstrous 
reputation as the murderer of Ivan the 
Terrible, Theodore and even Dmitri. He is 
still considered by some to have been re- 
sponsible for the death of Dmitri, although 
it is not clear what advantage he could have 
gained from doing away with the heir 
apparent seven years before the death of the 
ruling tsar. 

Despite numerous important measures 
such as the promotion of Russian industry 
and commerce by calling in western experts, 
and the creation of the Russian Church as an 
autonomous body, no longer subordinate to 
the metropolitan of Constantinople, Boris 
Was dogged by ill fortune. His boyars be- 
came increasingly powerful and when a 
Pretender, claiming to be the dead Dmitri, 
advanced into Russia with the backing of 
ne king of Poland, he found ready support. 

entered Moscow in May 1606, but his 
triumph lasted only a few weeks when it was 
eee that he was not willing to accept 

he tutelage of the boyars. He was replaced 
Or a few years by the Boyar leader, Basil 
Shuisky, 
m Russia now experienced a period of 
rSn after the strong rule of Ivan the 

rrible and the Time of Troubles, as it is 
eee was ended only in 1613, after a 

cond false Dmitri had attempted to make 
good his claim and the king of Poland had 


Intervened and been defeate i 

election as tsar of Michael Rond Es 
the powerful Bishop Philaret, the dynasty 
was founded which was to rule the empire 
all the Russias for the next 300 years. USES 


The early history of Bulgaria 


wae the princes of the state of Moscow 
re throwing off the long and oppressive 
rule of the pagan Tartars, their distant Slav 
roni in the Balkans and their old enemies 

ulgars at the mouth of the Danube. 
were struggling for their very existence 
against the new infidel powerofthe Ottoman 
Turks. This part of the world had long been 
the scene of conflict between the Byzantium 
Empire, the encroaching waves of nomadic 
invaders from the steppes of Asia, and the 
Slav tribes on the Adriatic coast. 

The Danube Bulgars, who with the Volga 
Bulgars had constituted the khanate of 
Great Bulgaria round the Sea of Azov, were 
the distant descendants of the great empire 
of Attila the Hun. In the mid-seventh 
century the khanate had been dispersed. 
One group of tribes migrated to the upper 
reaches of the Volga, where they emerged as 
an independent power some ninety years 
later to be the uneasy neighbours of the 
young Russian principalities. A second 
group settled on the delta of the Danube on 
the north-western frontier of the Byzantine 
Empire. From here they not only found rich 
plunder in frequent raids into Byzantine 
territory but also, in the last years of the 
eighth century, were able to extend their 
power north and west into the territories of 
the formerly powerful Avars. 

This expansion was, however, compara- 
tively short-lived and, within a century, a 
large part of their gains north of the Danube 
were lost to the invading Magyars. The 
Magyars in their turn had been driven from 
their lands on the north coast of the Black 
Sea by a new wave of invaders from central 
Asia. The defeat of the Magyars at the 
Battle of the Lech in 955 by the German 
emperor, Otto, I halted their advance into 
Europe and they settled on the Hungarian 
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then of the campaigns of their own emperor, 


Basil II, the “Bulgar Slayer’, the Byzantines 
Tecovered their lost provinces and the 
Bulgars became subjects of the emperor at 
Constantinople. Their Slav neighbour, the 
Principality of Serbia, became a client state 
of Byzantium. 

Some two centuries later the Bulgars were 
able to reassert their independence. A para- 
lysing defeat inflicted on them by the Seljuk 
Turks towards the end of the twelfth century 
left the Byzantines virtually defenceless and 
awaiting the next blow on their southern 
frontier. Throughout the thirteenth century 
the revived Bulgarian empire maintained 
itself, although within much reduced 
borders. 

To the north the Cuman Turks had 
thoroughly established themselves on the 
banks of the Danube and this situation was 
not dramatically altered when, in the second 
decade of the fourteenth century the Cuman 
prince Basaraba founded the principality of 
Wallachia with a largely Vlach (Rumanian), 
Romance-speaking population. He and his 
successors, while acknowledging the suzer- 
ainity of the Hungarian king, successfully 
kept themselves free of his authority. To the 
south the Bulgarians were able to maintain 
their position against the rival Latin and 
Greek states which emerged in the after- 
math of the eclipse of Byzantium by the 
Fourth Crusade. Indeed, it was the expan- 
sionist ambitions of the neighbouring Slav 
state of Serbia in the fourteenth century 
which most seriously reduced independent 
Bulgaria before it was overrun by the Turks. 


Serbia 


Together with their northern neighbours 
the Croats, the Serbs represented the south- 
ern members of that great mass of Slav tribes 
which had once dominated the central 
European landmass. The establishment of 
the Magyar state in the Hungarian plains 
confirmed the separate destinies of Poland 
to the north and Croatia and Serbia to the 
south. Their conversion to two different 
creeds of Christianity, the Croats to Roman 
Catholicism and the Serbs to Orthodoxy, 
confirmed the growing divergencies within 
the South Slavs themselves. 
For a hundred years the two states main- 
tained their independence against their 
powerful neighbours, but in the last decade 
of the eleventh century Vladislav of Hun- 
gary conquered Croatia. However, despite 
periods of vassaldom and subjection to the 
Byzantine Empire during the twelfth cen- 
tury, the Serbs survived until, like the 
Bulgarians, they regained their indepen- 
dence in the latter part of the century and 
emerged with the pretensions of a kingdom. 
The little mountain state survived for 
another two centuries and, during the brief 
but dazzling reign of Stevan Dusan, took on 
the dimensions as well as the ambitions ofa 
ajor power. 
s Tn 1331 Stevan became king of Serbia and, 
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his marriage to the sister of the 
eas of Bulgaria, the ruler of that 
country also. Exploiting the exhausted 
prostration of the Byzantine empire, he 
extended Serb sway as far south as the Gulf 
of Corinth and as far east as the frontiers of 
Macedonia, proclaiming himself emperor of 
the Serbs and the Greeks. But he failed to 
capture the vital prize which might have 
given substance to his claims, the great city 
of Constantinople itself. 

After his death in 1355 at the age of forty- 
six his empire fell apart into a congeries of 
petty principalities. Louis of Hungary took 
advantage of the collapse to seize Bosnia 
and the northern part of Serbia itself. The 
defeat of a combined Bulgar-Serbian force 
in 1371 by the Turks was followed by sixty 
years of alternate clienthood and vassaldom 
under the Ottoman Empire before complete 
conquest and subjection in 1439. 


The advance of the Turks 


The Turkish might in Europe, which was to 
remain a threat for another two centuries, 
had been battering at the frontiers of the 
Byzantine Empire since the foundation of 
the Seljuk dynasty early in the eleventh 
century. For the next 400 years the Ghuzz 
Turks, under the leadership of the house of 
Seljuk, thrust west and south from their base 
in the Caucasus, driving back the frontiers 
of the Arab Fatimid Caliphate and the 
Byzantine Empire. By the late twelfth cen- 
tury the Seljuk sultanate of Iconium occu- 
pied more than half of Anatolia, the 
heartland of the Byzantine Empire. 
Thereafter the northward push of the 
Turks continued under the leadership of 
the new dynasty of the Ottomans (so-called 
after their founder Osman). By the mid- 
fourteenth century the Turks had crossed 
Over into Europe with the capture of 
Gallipoli and in 1365 had established the 
town of Adrianople as their new capital. 

The Turkish advance in the Balkans 

seemed irresistible. Attempting to oppose 
them in Thrace, the combined forces of 
Serbia and Bulgaria were defeated in 1371. 
Eighteen years later the Serbs were again 
defeated, this time in their own country at 
the Battle of Kossovo, and the fourteenth 
century closed with the most dramatic and 
crushing victory for the Turks at Nicopolis. 
Here, under the leadership of Sigismund of 
Hungary, the chivalry of Europe, in its last 
united crusade against the infidel, assembled 
a mightly army which was to halt once and 
for all the advance of the faith of Islam in 
Europe. Their defeat was complete. How- 
ever, a new Turkish warlord from the 
Caucasus seemed to have achieved what the 
Christians had failed to do. 

The career of Timur began in 1363. His 
political talent was slight, but he was to 
prove one of the greatest military captains 
ofall time. His armies conquered the Persian 
empire, and defeated the sultans of India, 


the armies of the Golden Horde and those 
of the Mamelukes, and in 1402 the Ottoman 
Turks at the Battle of Ankara. : 

For thirty years the Ottoman Empire was 
in disarray and a determined Christain 
offensive would have had a chance of driv- 
ing the quarreling sons of Bajazet from the 
Balkans and possible of re-establishing a 
bridge-head in Asia Minor. But the schism 
in the Western Church and the age-old divi- 
sion between the Churches of east and west 
combined with the hardening political rival- 
ries which were absorbing all the energies of 
the western and central European states to 
prevent any concerted campaign. In conse- 
quence the Ottoman Empire was able to rise 
again unmolested. It easily reconquered the 
rival Turkish sultanates in Anatolia which 
Timur had set up and, by the third decade 
of the fifteenth century, it had gone over to 
the attack again in Europe. 


The fall of Constantinople 


Under Sultan Murad II (1421-51) the Turks 
gained their first major victory at the Battle 
of Varna in 1444. The combined forces of 
Hungary and Poland under the leadership 
of John Hunyadi were crushed. The young 
king of Hungary was one of those who met 
his death and Hunyadi himself barely 
escaped with his life. The next triumph was 
the capture of Constantinople itself. The 
city’s walls had stood unbreached for a 
thousand years and, even in its years of de- 
cline, Constantinople remained the greatest 
city in the world and the vital key to the land 
routes between Europe and the east. 

The city fell in May 1453 to the brilliant 
young Sultan Mehmet II, the Conqueror, 
and its fall reverberated round the Christian 
world. But the rulers of the city had long 
been ineffective symbols of a past greatness 
and the capture was, in reality, merely an 
incident in the inexorable advance of the 
Ottoman Empire. Despite the threat that 
this represented the defence of Europe was 
left to the powers immediately in danger 
chief among them being Hungary. š 
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Above right: the false Dmitri carrying a 
sceptre but not wearing the ceremonial cap 
of the tsar. From an engraving. 

Above: the tsar with full reglia. (State 
Historical Museum, Moscow.) 


The Ottoman Empire 


The Turkish conquest had been made the 
easier by the divisions of the enemies, both 
religious and political. During the four- 
teenth century the Byzantine emperors had 
been happy to recruit Turkish allies in civil 
Wars against pretenders to the throne. 
Moreover; the Turks’ reputation for victory 
attracted warriors of all persuasions to their 
ranks, including Christians. But perhaps the 
Most important factor of all was that the 
Ottomans were prepared to allow their 
Orthodox Christian subjects, on payment O 

heavy tribute, to continue to practise their 
religion. This was a privilege which the 
Orthodox Christians knew from bitter 
experience would be denied them if their 
Setlow Christians of the west should ever 
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re-establish a Latin empire at Constanti- 
nople. In consequence the Christian allies 
and subjects of the Turkish armies fought 
loyally for their masters against the hated 
Catholic forces of the Holy Roman empire 
or the kingdom of Hungary. 

Like the Mongols in Russia, the Ottoman 
Turks were a small, warrior minority in the 
Christian territories which they conquered 
and, like the Mongols, they used their sub- 
Jects not only as recruits for their armies but 
ao in the administration of the empire 
ine f. Many Turkish institutions, including 
Risceremonial of the court at Istanbul, had 
in fone Byzantine origins and this borrow- 
the id been going on for generations before 
ne si years of conquest. It is, therefore, 
ee that when the lands changed 
ER the official in the district might well 
th In on at his post, a Greek working for 

s Turkish sultan. 

a m addition to retaining certain of the 
SOS RAE: personnel of their predeces- 
System € Turkish rulers instituted a regular 
youn e forcible annual recruitment of 
a BRS hristian boys to be trained as 

lers and administrators of the empire. 


Brought from the provinces to the capital, 
they were put through a long and thorough 
course of indoctrination in the religion of 
Islam, were made proficient in the Turkish 
language and, on graduation. from this 
cultural rehabilitation, were assigned either 
to the ranks of the famous Janissari corps of 
the army or posts 1n 
vice. Such was the confident, € 
n. h 
aggressive state W stol 
Europe for another 200 years- 


The Christian kingdom of 


Hungary 
The defeat of the Magyars at t 
the Lech in 955 by the emperor 


he battle of 
Otto I had 


M intact against the incursions of 
canes e neighbour Poland, but lost a 
MS rable tract of land to the south-east. 

over, in the latter half of the eleventh 
century, the Patzinaks, fleeing from the in- 
vading Cumans (the latest arrival from the 
steppes), carved out a new home for them- 
selves in the area later to become theautono- 
mous principality of Wallachia. But this 
loss to the south-east was balanced by the 
incorporation of the neighbouring Slav 
state of Croatia which, besides a consider- 
able increase in territory, also brought 
Hungary a valuable coastal frontier on the 
Adriatic. Until the beginning of the six- 
teenth century Croatia was to remain a part 
of the Hungarian state, except for a brief 
period of Byzantine domination. 

The divisions in Hungarian society be- 
tween the warrior Magyars, from whom the 
great noble houses were descended and the 
conquered Slavs and Croatians who by and 
large supplied the lower orders of society 
and the peasantry. was never wholly elimi- 
nated. Moreover, because on every frontier 
there was a usually aggressive neighbour. a 
powerful provincial military aristocracy 
was a valuable shield. But this could all too 
easily become a danger to the state if the 
provincial lord felt his rights infringed. The 
power of the nobility in Hungary remained 
a constant threat to the monarchy. 

In 1241 Hungary was overrun by the 
marauding Mongols. When, thirty years 
later, King Bela IV, the last of the Arpad 
dynasty to exercise effective control over the 
powerful landed aristocracy, died the coun- 
try entered a period of aristocratic anarchy. 
On the death of the last of the Arpads in 
1301, the leading nobles supported the 
claims of Wenceslaus | of Bohemia. 

However, the triumph of the Bohemian 
house was short-lived and, after some years 
of dynastic warfare, another claimant 
(through the female line). Charles Robert, of 
the Angevin house of Naples was crowned 
in 1310 as Charles I of Hungary. His reign 
ushered in the period of Hungary's great- 
ness. He was a strong and able prince, well 
assisted by his French and papal advisers. 
When, after years of persistent campaign- 
ing, he finally brought the dismayed nobility 
to heel in 1327, he exploited the new power 
of the central authority to provide his 
adopted kingdom with one of the most 
effective economic and administrative ma- 
chines of medieval Europe. He also sought 
to protect his frontiers from the growing 
power of the Habsburgs by a solemn 
alliance with the kingdoms of Poland and 
Bohemia. His son inherited a Hungary 
more secure and better governed than at any 
other time in its history. 

After the consolidating reign of Charles I, 
his son, known as Louis the Great, who was 
crowned in 1342, initiated a period of 
imperial expansion. Despite his failure to 
make good his claims to the Angevin king- 
dom of Naples, he succeeded in re-establish- 
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The wedding of Tsar Michael Romanov. 
The men and women taking part in the 
ceremony sit down to eat in separate rooms. 
Contemporary engraving. 


ing Hungary’s position on the Dalmatian 
coast, which had been lost for a time to the 
Venetians. His other triumphs included the 
acquisition of Bosnia and parts of Serbia, 
the acknowledgment of Hungarian suzer- 
ainty by the principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, and even his own coronation as 
king of Poland after the death of his uncle, 
Casimir III. 

His father had shown the Hungarian 
aristocracy who was master of the house. 
Louis, with an administration now able to 
fund his ambitious policies, kept their co- 
Operation by confirming their liberties and 
allowing them a considerable degree of 
autonomy within their estates, in return for 
their military support in his campaigns. The 
nobles thus strengthened their position at 
the expense of the liberties of their subjects, 
above all, the peasants. 


The years of decline 


The sixty years which followed the death of 
Louis the Great and ended with the humili- 
ating defeat of Varna were a period of 
decline for Hungary both at home and 
abroad. After five years of bloody civil war 
Louis’ son-in-law, Sigismund of Bohemia, 
finally won the crown against the Opposi- 
tion of the late king’s Neapolitan relations. 
But from the first, Sigismund was beset with 
troubles. His own interests and ambitions 
were far-reaching. In 1411 he won the elec- 


hemia, in 1419, he spent twenty years trying 
to make good his claim to that kingdom 
against the ardent opposition of the 
Hussites. 

In the early fifteenth century Ladislas of 
Naples had revived his house’s claim to 
Hungary, and a more determined attack 
from Venice in the second decade of the 
century resulted in the loss of the Dalmatian 
coast. The crown of Poland had been lost 
with the death of Louis and the Turks had 
annexed Bosnia and Wallachia. Moreover, 
Hungary's resources were not now suffi- 
ciently well administered to Support the 
extravagance and imperial ambitions of the 
king. At his death he left a once prosperous 
and powerful state poor and distracted by 
internal division. 

It was only the nobles who profited from 
the reign of Sigismund. Ea 
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Ladislas, was crowned king by one group of 
nobles. Some months later a second group 
summoned the young Polish king, Wlady- 
slaw, to be crowned king of Hungary. He 
was killed at the Battle of Varna and a 
regency council set up, headed by John 
Hunyadi. 

John Hunyadi died in 1456, the very year 
of his victory at Belgrade. When the young 
Habsburg puppet king, Ladislas V, died in 
the following year, Hungary was again with- 
out a ruler, although there were various 
legitimist claimants from a series of related 
royal houses. However, the Turkish threat 
from the south demanded a popular king 
behind whom the country could unite. 
Mathias Corvinus Hunyadi, son of John 
Hunyadi, was elected king, with his uncle as 
regent, a tutelage which the strong-willed 
young monarch soon dispensed with. 


Matthias Corvinus 


Matthias Corvinus combined wide-ranging 
territorial ambitions in Europe with the 
clear aim of keeping the Turks at bay to the 
south, and on the whole he was successful. 
After a long struggle as the champion of the 
faith in Bohemia against the Hussites he 
acquired large tracts of the Bohemian state 
for Hungary. y 
Turning his attention to the Habsbùrg 
zone of influence in Austria he conquered 
much of the province of Styria, the province 
of Salzburg and finally the city of Vienna 
itself. His successes had depended in part on 
military and financial reforms and at the end 
of his reign Hungary seemed to have re- 
covered the brilliant position which it had 
enjoyed under Louis the Great. z 
On the death of Matthias Corvinus in 
1490 the nobles again chose their king from 
the distant and weak dynasty of Poland. For 
the next forty years this monarch and his 
successor ruled by courtesy of the magnates 
and great clerics who were able to bolster 
still further their positions of privilege at the 
expense of the towns and the peasantry. The 
once powerful kingdom of Hungary again 


assumed the character of a loose federation 
tion as Holy Roman emperor and, after the II of Habsburg. After Sipe we of Virtually autonomous despots, and aS 
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S of the sixteenth century. 


Italy: the achievement of 
the city-states 
; Pope Alexander VI; Rome's patronage of the 
Medici domination in Florence; 
Savonarola denounces Florentine corruption ; 


ablish a republic in Milan; Charles VIII 
upied with its commercial empire. 


Decline of the universal power of the papacy 
arts; papal states consolidated by Cesare Borgia; 

the development of Renaissance culture; 
Visconti rule in Milan; the Sforza family est 
invited to invade Naples; Venice preace 
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have survived even to our own day: the little 
mountain republic of San Marino, an 1m- 
pregnable rocky fortress in the ORME 
states of the Church: and the principality of 
Monaco, an enclave surrounded by the lands 
voy. / 
z ae a remarkable paradox that in the 
Italian peninsula, populated by some oi the 
richest and most politically advanced com- 
munities in Europe. the claims of the two 
universal authorities of the medieval world 
(the Church and the Holy Roman Empire) 
continued as 2 part of political theory longer 
than anywhere el western Europe. The 


kingdom was, in theory, a papal 
fief and thi positive results when the 
popes exercised their legal rights to nomi- 


nate candidates for the throne. The dukes of 
Milan held their title from an imperial grant, 
purchased easily enough but still a signifi- 
cant indication of their desire to lend an 
aura of legitimacy to their seizure of power. 

In an attempt to square the facts of the 
autonomy of the city-state, observable 
throughout north Italy, and the theory of 
imperial suzerainty, Italian political theo- 
rists, notably Marsiglio of Padua and 
Bartolus of Sasoferrato, evolved the doctrine 
thata free people could be its own sovereign. 
The theory that the people were the source 
of all public power had venerable antece- 
dents, going even back to the days of 
imperial Rome, but Bartolus introduced the 
concept of law into the argument. If one 
aspect of law, the common law, was already 
determined by the people, even if only 
tacitly, it followed, so Bartolus argued, that 
the people could equally well make statu- 
tory or written law. It was their consent 
which gave validity to laws, whether that 
consent were tacitly or explicit. Just as the 
kings of France and England were arguing 
that a king is emperor in his own kingdom, 
so the various kinds of republican or aristo- 
cratic constitution in Italy had acquired a 
theory which legitimised their rejection, in 


practice, of the age-old doctrine of imperial 
suzerainty. 


The papal states 


Even though Italian rulers did covet the 
lofty titles which the Holy Roman emperor 
could bestow, his power in Italy was long 
dead largely as a result of the consistent 
Opposition of his great rival for universal 
allegiance, the papacy. Yet the popes had 
bought their victory dearly. The champion 
of the Church had been gravely weakened 
and his spiritual standing impaired by long 
and increasingly obvious involvement in 
political affairs. The slow but steady decline 
of the papacy in European affairs was con- 
firmed by the period of the Avignon papacy 
(1309-78) and completed by the Great 
Schism. 

The schism was mended only by the 
agency of the Council of Constance, con- 
vened by the emperor and dominated by the 
clamours of the party of conciliar reform. 
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patronising among other artists the great 
Masaccio. He also set about recovering for 
the Church its rights in the papal states al- 
though again he set a precedent for the 
future by the extensive favours which he 
bestowed on his own family, the Colonna. 
The failure of a papal crusade against the 
Hussite religious reformers had obliged 
Martin V finally to yield to the pressures of 
the Emperor Sigismund for the convening 
of the council at Basle. Its willingness to 
Negotiate with the heretics so angered and 
disturbed the new pope, Eugenius IV, that 
€ soon ordered its dissolution. Pope and 
council struggled for the next fifteen years 
and in 1433 the pope revoked his anti- 
conciliar bulls, including one which had 
declared the doctrine of conciliar supre- 


€ council pressed its advantage and 
ted numerous important reforms !n 
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to the city. The reign of Nicholas V was 
important in other respects for. following 
his natural bent asa scholar, he founded the 
Vatican library and commissioned artists 
and scholars. Among these was the famous 
humanist Lorenzo Valla who, in one of the 
first works of textual criticism, exposed as 
a forgery the long-suspect Donation o 


Constantine. This was the document of the 


eighth century which purported 
the transference of imperial privileges to the 
Church by the Emperor 
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The magnificent fresco depicting ‘The 
Effects of Good Government’ provides a rich 
picture of Italian city life during the 
fourteenth century. Ambrogio Lorenzetti. 
(Palazzo Pubblico, Siena.) 
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quence and efforts of Pope Pius I do eU. 
Under the name of Aeneas Sylvius Piccolo- 
mini, Pius had begun his career as an ardent 
supporter of the council and had A 
supported the anti-pope Felix V. Pius hà B 
reputation as a humanist and was APOE : 
as court poet and secretary to the chancery 
of the emperor Frederick III. His conver- 
sion to the strictest theories of papalist 
supremacy was confirmed during his reign 
and his bull, Execrabilis, forbade appeals 
from the pope to any future council. 

From the election of Martin V to the 
death of Pius II the popes of Rome were 
fighting to recover for their office something 
of the dignity and power which it had lost 
during the previous century. The scepticism 
of the aristocracy and the educated classes 
was embodied in such things as John of 
Gaunt’s patronage of the religious reformer, 
John Wycliffe, the duke of Burgundy’s with- 
drawal of France from the obedience to 
either the pope at Rome or the one at 
Avignon, and the unashamed use of the 
schism by European monarchs in general for 
their own political ends. 

It came to be seen that the papacy's 
authority in all matters derived in practical 
terms from the allegiance of the princes of 
Christendom. The Great Schism showed to 
these same princes that they were in a way 
arbiters of the Church. It is interesting to 
note also that the last great military expedi- 
tion against the Turks, the Nicopolis cru- 
sade, took place independently of the 
papacy. Indeed, originally it was to have 
been a joint enterprise between John of 
Gaunt who supported the pope at Rome and 
Burgundy which favoured the Avignon 
pope, an expedition to which neither pope 
could have given his blessing. The sove- 
reigns of Europe, who had long since denied 
even the theory of imperial overlordship, 
now hastened to force the clergy within their 
borders to abandon more and more of their 
traditional ties with Rome. 

Everywhere the power of the popes was 
in retreat and, by the middle of the fifteenth 
century, papal income from Italian revenues 
exceeded that from all the rest of the 
Christian world combined. Inevitably the 
popes acted more and more as Italian 
princes. 

The century closed with the reign of the 
most remarkable and unregenerate of all the 
occupants of the papal throne. Although 
belonging to the Spanish house of Borja 
(Italian, Borgia), Pope Alexander VI con- 
firmed all the tendencies of his predecessors. 
Under him Rome became one of the greatest 
centres of patronage in the arts and the papal 
States were brought more completely under 
control than ever before through the military 
activities of his son, Cesare Borgia. The out- 
right exercise of nepotism surpassed even 
the excesses of Sixtus IV and Innocent VIII. 

With the. active encouragement of his 
father, Cesare Borgia, the last of the great 
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by the conquest of the duchy of Urbino ES 
other small states, but his attempt to win 
complete independence of the papacy was 
defeated by the implacable opposition of 
Pope Julius II. Julius, came to the papal 
throne soon after the death of Cesare's 
father, drove Cesare from Italy and incor- 
porated his extensive possessions into the 
papal states. Thus, by the end of the fifteenth 
century the once great universal power of 
Rome was becoming increasingly identified 
with the ambitions and policies of an Italian 
territorial state. 


Florence 


Florence, aggressively proud of its republi- 
can institutions, entered the fifteenth century 
as an independent state, only after having 
beaten off an attack from the powerful and 
ambitious duke of Milan, Giangaleazzo 
Visconti. In its life-and-death struggle, 
Florence needed all the friends it could get 
and attempted to woo the smaller towns by 
posing as their defender against the machi- 
nations of the Milanese. Owing to a number 
of circumstances, not least among them the 
expertise of their English condottieri, Gio- 
vanni Acuto (Sir John Hawkwood), the 
Florentines fought off their enemy and saved 
their republic, although they had to facea 
renewed Milanese threat in the first decades 
of the fifteenth century. 
Within a generation t 3 
their quality as the defenders of liberty by 
their subjugation, after a bloody and ruth- 
less war (1406-09). of the important coastal 
state of Pisa. Within another generation 
they were to find even their own e 
circumscribed by the family of the Me m 
and its first great representative. Cosme 
Honoured with the title of ru 22 
Country, throughout his long perio 
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He ames the organs of government 
‘is own interest, and partly on the way in 
which he exploited his control of affairs to 
weaken the positions of his rivals. A typical 
means was the graduated income tax (the 
castato), which not only eased the burden of 
the poorest sections of the community but 
also seemed to rest most heavily on the 
wealthy family opposed to the Medici. But 
perhaps the most important ingredient in 
Cosimo S success, and the basis of his 
family's future greatness, was the assiduity 
with which he furthered the advance of the 
family bank. It has in fact, been suggested 
that one of the elements in the decline of the 
bank towards the end of the century was the 
inadequate control exercised over it by his 
grandson Lorenzo the Magnificent. 


The Medici banking system 


During this period Florence was the centre 
of the European banking system and the 
Medici branches at Milan, Naples, Pisa and 
Venice in Italy, at Geneva, Lyons and 
Avignon in central Europe, and at Bruges 
and London in the north played an essential 
role in the system of European trade. Legally 
each of the branches was a separate entity 
and the man in charge of each branch could 
not necessarily expect any debts he might 
incur to be borne by the parent company. 
After the death of his friend and debtor, 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy, in 1478 
Tommaso Portinari, the flamboyant and 
unsound controller of the Bruges company 
found himself abandoned to his creditors by 
Lorenzo. whom he had already involved in 
considerable loss. 

This episode reveals one of the chief 
weaknesses of the Medici structure. At the 
top was the head of the family assisted by his 
general manager as chief adviser and direc- 
tor, next came the heads of the branches who 
were. in effect, junior partners with the 
family and operated as autonomous entities. 
The whole operation depended on their 
integrity and competence. Consequently. in 
the absence of auditors, everything rested on 
the skill of the head of the firm in selecting 
his branch managers and also in detecting 
discrepancies in the often falsified books 
sent each year to the head office. se 

Like any banking system the Medici 
organisation played a vital part in European 
trade by arranging transfers of credit over 
long distances without the need actually to 
shift bullion from one place to another. The 
aspect of the Medici operations was of 
particular value to the papacy. During most 
of the fifteenth century the Medici acted as 
bankers to the popes and, so important was 
this business to them, that they even opened 
temporary branches at Constance and Basle 
for the duration of the councils there. 

The pope might sometimes discharge 
debts he had incurred with the Medici by 

ranting them the annates paid by a bishop 
on the first year's income of his see. In 1448 
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cardinal archbishop of York received a 
Sie letter from the pope's bankers 
in which they informed him that they ii 
the bull appointing his nephew to the see o 
London but would regretfully have to 
return it to Rome if the annates were not 

id within the month. i 

P his succession to his father in 1464, 
Cosimo's son, Piero di Cosimo, ordered a 
general review of the bank's position and 
this led to a policy of retrenchment and the 
calling in of debts. Tightening of credit by 
the Medici restricted funds in all Floren- 
tine business associations and, in fact, a 
number of companies with interests in the 
Levant failed at this time. This was probably 
due to increasing Turkish hostility, but 
Florence blamed Piero and the Medici bank. 
When the London branch decided to call in 
its debts and to withhold credit facilities 
from Edward IV, the king prohibited the 
export of English wool to Florence. Starved 
of its raw material, the woollen industry had 
to dismiss workers and the resulting un- 
employment caused increased popular dis- 
content with the Medici. 


Lorenzo the Magnificent 


In the future men were to look back on the 
time of Cosimo as a golden age. The nobles 
grumbled at the domination of the powerful 
family, the populace sometimes attributed 
their financial troubles to the Medici bank’s 
conduct of its affairs, and the businessmen 
complained against the level of taxation 
(one half percent of taxable income), as a 
gross imposition and a disincentive to 
initiative. Nevertheless, the state had en- 
joyed a long period of external and internal 
peace. Cosimo's realistic alliance with the 
Sforza of Milan contributed to inter- 
national stability and was an important 
check to the ambitions of Venice. By his 
determination to defend the interests of the 
bank, his son Piero had made the family 
highly unpopular, and there had been two 
conspiracies against him. Nevertheless, 
Piero had fully maintained the family’s posi- 
tion and, on his death, he was able to leave 
it intact to his two young sons Lorenzo and 
Giuliano. Later Lorenzo was to record 
(somewhat ingenuously it may be thought) 
the events leading to his ‘accession’. 


‘The second day after my father’s death, 
although I, Lorenzo, was very young, being 
about twenty years of age, the principle men 
of the city came to us in our house . . . to 
encourage me to the charge of the state. 
This I did, though on account of my youth 
and the great responsibility and perils aris- 
ing therefrom, with great reluctance, solely 
for the safety of our friends and our 
possessions. For it is ill living in Florence for 
the rich unless they rule the state’. 


Lorenzo was well aware of the need to 
keep his popularity with the citizens as a 
CC-0. Prof. Satya 
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body and also to maintain close connections 
with the other powerful families of Florence. 
In this he followed the precedent by arrang- 
ing dynastic marriages which linked the 
Medici with their old enemies the Rucellai 
and even with their great rivals, the Pazzi. 

In his handling of the revolt of the subject 

town of Volterra, however, Lorenzo stirred 
up hostility. The trouble grew out of a dis- 
pute over the ownership of the alum mine 
which had been controlled by a Florentine 
company but in 1471 had been taken over by 
the Volterrans. Lorenzo's decision to settle 
the matter by force, taken just as negoti- 
ations seemed likely to succeed, was a mis- 
take and was opposed by some city coun- 
cillors. The sack of Volterra which followed 
when his troops got out of hand ensured 
that the town became a natural refuge for 
all future malcontents. 

If opposition could be overcome, it could 
not be eliminated and in 1478 it almost 
gained its objective. Lorenzo had come into 
conflict with the pope, Sixtus IV and, 
pursuing his feud against the family, the 
latter gave his support to the attempted coup 
d'etat organised by the Pazzi family who 
aimed to expel the Medici and take over 
their banking interests. The move was to be 
initiated by the murder of the Medici 
brothers in the cathedral at Florence during 
the Easter service of April 1478. Giuliano 
was in fact killed and, although Lorenzo 
escaped and rallied the citizens of Florence 
against his enemies, his position was critical. 
Matters were coming to a head at the Bruges 
banking company and Sixtus appropriated 
the property of the Rome branch, expelled 
its agent and repudiated his debts. Even so, 
after three years of conflict, the pope was 
obliged to come to terms with his enemy 
at pensate him as papal banker. 

renzo S victory seemed to be co 
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The most famous of Renaiss 

was nevertheless that of Lorenzo de' Medic; 

Ss ci 
called the Magnificent. The reputation of 
the Medici family as patrons had been 
founded by Lorenzo's grandfather Cosimo 
Under his aegis the great names of the early 
Florentine renaissance had flourished (men 
such as Donatello, Ghiberti and Brunel- 
leschi) and he had commissioned a trans- 
lation of recently discovered Platonic lexts 
by the humanist Marsilio Ficino. 

He never lived to see the translations, 
because he ordered Ficino to postpone work 
on the Greek philosopher until he had com- 
pleteda translation ofthe recently discovered 
Pimander, one of the works attributed to 
the semi-legendary Hermes Trismegistus, 
The writings of Hermes were in fact a 
collection of mystical texts dating mostly 
from the first centuries of the Christian era, 
but considered by Renaissance scholars to 
be the works of a single man, an Egyptian 
living before the time of Moses. 

The echoes of Mosaic and Christian 
doctrine to be found in these works caused 
them to be regarded with considerable 
respect and Ficino's pupil, Pico della 
Mirandola, attempted a synthesis of the 
Hermetic writings and the beliefs of the 
Jewish Cabala. Indeed, he declared: ‘there 
is no science which gives us more assurance 
of Christ's divinity than magic and the 
Cabala’. He was excommunicated by Pope 
Innocent VII and not all the pleadings of 
his exalted patron, Lorenzo himself, could 
reverse the sentence. 

For Lorenzo, like his grandfather, was 
caught up by the fashionable interest in the 
hermetic books and must have been en- 
thralled by Pico's eulogy of the magus, the 
divine man. In the age of humanism the 
writings of Hermes were as much an object 
of legitimate study as the philosophy of 
Plato or the work of Cicero. Their influence 
was as potent in the painting of Botticelli 
as the laws of perspective in the painting 0 
Uccello or the writings of Vitruvius in 
architecture. 

Pico della Mirandola's patron was also 
the patron of that superman of Renaissance 
art, Michelangelo. The other great names 
who enjoyed the patronage of Lorenzo Were 
Botticelli himself, Verrochio and Ghir- 
landaio, and in literature Poliziano, one 0 
the prince’s closest friends. Lorenzo himsel 
was a considerable poet, delighting above 
all in the beauties of nature and the Tuscan 
countryside. He always wrote in the vema- 
cular Tuscan and even composed songs if 
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people of Florence and the devotional 
literature of popular religion were all fit 
sources of inspiration. The romances of 
chivalry which were the theme of Morgante 
Orlando by one of the court poets, Luigi 
Pulci, were particularly favoured. The story 
of Roland provided the inspiration of the 
great contemporary poet at the court of 
Ferrara, Matteo Boiardo; and the Arthurian 
legends were to find a sympathetic echo at 
Lorenzo’scourt. The cult of chivalry, revived 
with such splendour and with such hopes 
north of the Alps, formed yet another strand 
in the varied texture of Italian court life. If 
other aspects now seem of greater import- 
ance in the fabric of European civilisation, 
to contemporaries these knightly observ- 
ances were evidence of a common heritage in 
the noble traditions of Christendom. 


Italian industry and commerce 


Commerce was the mainstay of Italian 
prosperity, as a whole, but industry was also 
immensely important. As early as the thir- 
teenth century the silks of Lucca had gained 
a European reputation, at the same time 
when Venice and Florence were establishing 
factories. In many towns the art of the 
armourer wasa vital and profitable business, 
but nowhere so much as in Milan, famed in 
Italy and far beyond for the quality of its 
work. The size of the Milanese industry may 
be gauged from the fact that in the early 
fifteenth century two of the city’s master 


armourers Were able to equip a force of 


4,000 cavalry and 200 infantry ata few days’ 
se the largest single industrial enter- 
prise in fifteenth-century Italy was the 
‘Arsenal at Venice. By the end of the century 
this state-run shipyard covered an area o 

some sixty acres and produced the war 


leys of the republic’s navy as well as 


building commercial vessels which were 


Jeased to private merchants. The activity at 
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the arsenal represented only a part of the 
total output of Venetian shipyards, but it is 
particularly interesting because it was a true 
state enterprise, being financed out of public 
funds and employing full-time officials and 
technical advisers. The labour force was, of 
course, recruited as required but, although 
the wages might often be lower than work in 
private shipbuilding, the output of the 
Arsenal was about six to eight galleys a 
year, making employment more secure. 

Italy was not entirely without raw 
materials of its own. From the second part 
of the fifteenth century alum the most 
important of these. This was an essential 
chemical agent in the manufacture of glass, 
the preparation and tanning of leather and, 
above all, as a mordant in the dyeing of 
cloth. Up till 1460 the highest-quality alum 
was imported by Genoa from Turkish 
Anatolia, subject to the payment of a toll. 
When, however, large deposits were found 
at Tolfa near Civitavecchia in the papal 
States and, a decade later, still larger de- 
posits at Volterra, the situation changed. 

The popes immediately set about the 
exploitation of this new source of wealth, 
farming out the mining operation itself to 
the Medici. Then, by setting aside the pro- 
ceeds of this toil for the purposes of a 
crusade, they claimed the right to a mono- 
poly, despite the prohibitions of canon law. 

The Medici's mining interests also ex- 
tended to the iron-ore mines on Elba. Not 
only did they provide a banking service but 
were also happy to procure virtually any- 
thing which a customer might demand. 
Their services included boy singers for the 
papal choir from the renowned choir school 
at Cambrai, Flemish tapestries for Italian 
clients (either ready made or tailor-made to 
designs drawn up by Italian artists), and 
panel paintings by Flemish artists for the 
Italian markets. Moreover, all over Europe 
the agents of Italian merchant houses were 
on the look out for ancient Manuscripts of 
the classics—we hear of one buying a manu- 
script of the Roman writer Pliny from the 
Dominican monks of Lübeck. 

The variety of Italian commercial and 
industrial activity was immense and it was 
dominated by the large textile industry of 
Florence. Florence and Flanders virtually 
divided the market for fine cloths between 
them, although the growing cloth industry 
of England was providing serious competi- 
tionand compellinga search for new sources 
of wool. 

Despite its sizeable output the industry 
was mainly a cottage one. Many of the 
operations in the processing of wool, and in 
silk also, such as spinning, weaving and 
fulling, were put out to families working in 
their own homes, the women doing the 
spinning, the men the weaving. The inter- 
mediatries between the managers and the 
workmen were the foremen called capo dieci. 
They toured the cottages and outlying 
villages in the region, distributing the raw. 
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material and collecting the finished work, 
and ensuring that the workmen did not 
substitute poor-quality materials for those 
originally provided. The looms were often 
bought from the manufacturer on what 
would now be called hire-purchase terms, 
and payment in kind rather than money was 
often the rule. The city was governed by the 
merchant guilds. Working men's associa- 
tions of all kinds were banned. 


The social order 


The artisans who provided the labour force 
of industry and the small traders, together 
made up the so-called popolo minuto. 
Despite their rebellions of the fourteenth 
century, they were never able effectively to 
throw off the government-of the powerful 
merchants and entrepreneurs (the popolo 
grasso). 

In Italy as a whole there was no clear 
distinction between aristocratic families and 
the greater merchants. From an early period 
nobles had entered commerceand merchants 
had invested their surplus profits in land. 
Most merchants spent a period of their 
youth abroad, but the aim was to return to 
the city as soon as possible. Moralists 
inveighed against the dangers of the mer- 
chant's spending his time away from home, 
but in fact the Italian merchant almost 
always married a girl from his own town. 

, For the upper classes marriage was an 
important event and brought heavy commit- 
ments. The beautiful cass 
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In theory the Church forbade the selling 
of Christian slaves to the Infidel and en- 
dowed the children of Christian freemen 
with the right to buy back their liberty after 
a fixed term. In practice both these rulings 
were ignored and the Genoese in particular 
dida flourishing trade with the Tartar khans. 
On the market these unfortunate captives 
were true slaves in every sense of the word. 
Their faces were cut with identifying marks, 
they were, like any other object of com- 
merce, insured against damage, although 
Insurance policies specifically excluded 
damage by suicide. A female slave lost value 
if she were pregnant and a Florentine statute 
of 1452 ordained a fine or death by hanging 
for the seduction of another man’s slave. Of 
course slaves could expect harsh punish- 
ments for any misdemeanours but, on the 
whole, their treatment must have been fairly 
lenient, since the householders often found 
their slaves as much a threat as a conveni- 
ence. Petrarch called them ‘the domestic 
enemy’. 


Warfare 


Inter-city warfare was an endemic condition 
in medieval Italy. Rival commercial interest 
and aristocratic faction calling themselves 
Guelf and Ghibelline (names which had 
once for a brief period identified their sup- 
porters as partisans of the papacy or the 
empire respectively) were the main causes. 
But by the fifteenth century these labels had 
long since ceased to have any general 
significance. 

Two special features shaped the evolution 
of political theory and practice of Italy. First 
was the absence of any feudal aristocracy 
governed by a recognised code of hier- 
archical subordination and headed by a 
supreme overlord, whether a king or prince. 
Secondly, there was the absence of any form 
of higher sanction, represented in other 
parts of Europe by the consecration cere- 
mony of the coronation. Nothing could 
conceal the fact that in the north Italian 
plain the sole arbitrator of legitimacy was 
force. 

However, the busy populations of the 
thriving cities could not spare essential. 
productive manpower for the conduct of 
these wars, and to meet the demand there 
grew up in the fourteenth century a class of 
professional commanders, the condottieri. 
They were, in effect, military contractors 
recruiting their men from the poorer part of 
Italy itself or from the floating population of 


After the beginning of the fourteenth century 
the Council of Ten became increasingly 
powerful in Venice, the doge being reduced 
to a figurehead. t : 
Left: the famous portrait of the Venetian 
doge, Loredano, by the Venetian artist 
Giovanni Bellini. (. National Gallery, 
London.) 
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iers of fortune who made up the ranks 
zu ‘free companies’ enlisted for the 
perennial struggles of the Hundred Years 
War in France. The profession of comman- 
der could earn a man not only considerable 
wealth but also respect, occasionally a 
principality and even (in the case of Bal- 
dassare Cossa) the papacy itself. The most 
famous of these mercenaries turned princes, 
was Francesco Sforza who, as the result of 
his marriage to the illegitimate daughter of 
Filippo Maria, the last of the Visconti dukes, 
succeeded in winning control of Milan and 
assumed the coveted title of duke in 1450. 


Milan 


The vast extent and considerable power of 
the state which Sforza inherited were largely 
due to the ambitions of the first great ruler 
of the Visconti family, Giangaleazzo, who 
had died in 1402. His family had emerged in 
the late thirteenth century as the successful 
contenders in a typical conflict of aristo- 
cratic and merchant factions. The founder 
of the family’s fortunes, Archbishop Ottone 
Visconti, had secured the election of his 
nephew Matteo as ‘captain of the people’. 

After a ten-year period of exile, Matteo 
was able to re-establish himself and have 
the term of his elective office gradually ex- 
tended and its powers increased, with the 
result that the hereditary governorship of 
Milan remained with the Visconti for the 
next 130 years. Matteo had tried to bestow 
an aura of legitimacy on his position by 
buying the title of ‘imperial vicar’ from the 
emperor. Almost exactly a hundred years 
later, in 1395, his great descendant Gian- 
galeazzo, purchased the still more exalted 
title of duke. 

During the fourteenth century the Vis- 
conti lords of Milan had extended their 
territories through the ‘voluntary’ sub- 
mission of their weaker neighbours, through 
intrigue, through marriage and, occasion- 
ally, through conquest. Thus, when Gian- 
galeazzo, through the murder of his uncle 
Bernabo, became sole ruler in 1385 he 
exercised, through a variety of titles, direct 
authority over a united territory stretching 
from the Alps in the north down to the 
frontiers of the republic of Genoa, and from 
the frontier with Savoy in the west to the 
territory of Verona in the east. 

It was a considerable area but it was only 
during the reign of Giangaleazzo that Milan 
seriously threatened the patchwork pattern 
of Italian politics. He extended his sway 
over Bologna, theoretically in the papal 
States, and for twenty years even established 
the Visconti supremacy over the lordship of 
Verona, where he overthrew the Della Scala 
family. His campaign against Florence has 
already been mentioned and, with his con- 
quest of Verona, he aroused a still more 
powerful enemy in Venice, its eastern 
neighbour. 

From the first, the Visconti had dis- 
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counted the feeble opposition of republican 
Milan which became more of a dictatorship 
than any of the other Italian states. The 
Visconti dukes had pursued a consistent and 
persistent policy of foreign aggrandisement 
and, perhaps most important of all, they 
enjoyed a far more complete control of the 
revenues of the state than their republican 
opponents for whom any sizeable expendi- 
ture was only possible with the authorisation 
of various municipal bodies. To these 
practical advantages may be added the 
memories of the Lombard kingdom of the 
eighth century to lend shape to Milan's 
ambition, and the absence of any natural 
frontiers south of the Alps to impose bounds 
upon it. But after the death of Giangaleazzo 
the city was forced on the defensive by the 
Venetian conquest of Verona, the resistance 
of the Florentines and the overthrow of 
Visconti power in Bologna. 
Like the dukes of Burgundy those of 
Milan held power through a variety of titles 
and, like them, they evolved a remarkably 
efficient system of central administration, 
with a salaried bureaucracy to control 
matters of finance and jurisdiction and a 
body of lieutenants in the provincial centres. 
Sforza tightened the central hold on local 
matters still further and also strengthened 
the military organisation of his newly won 
state. There was, however, one other im- 
portant weapon in the armoury of the 
Milanese dukes and on which they spent 
heavily: diplomacy. The techniques and 
organisation of modern diplomacy were, to 
all intents and purposes, worked out and 
developed in later medieval Italy. 


The birth of diplomacy 
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Byzantine diplomatic practice, but four- 
teenth-century Europe, particularly Italy, 
was evolving its own procedures. 

In these procedures the formal address or 
oration by the ambassador was very import- 
ant. The men of the period had strong 
convictions about the power of words and 
anelegant, powerfuland convincing opening 
address by the ambassador or orator could 
have a great impact on the host state. Con- 
sequently, the position of orator gained 
considerable prestige and the art of oratory 
was intensively cultivated. For a state in the 
predicament of  late-fourteenth-century 
Florence the eloquence of its representatives 
was of special significance, and from that 
time the post of public orator was held by a 
succession of scholars expert in the in- 
creasingly popular study of the Latin of 
Cicero. 

These humanists, as they came to be 
known, continued to enjoy official encour- 
agement both for their services to the state 
and also for their studies. A direct con- 
nection can thus be seen between the birth of 
a new movement in European thought and 
scholarship and the political exigencies of 
determined statesmen. It is, however, more 
significant for the study of the history of 
European diplomacy to notice another 
development of the late fourteenth century 
in Italy. This was the establishment by some 
towns, of permanent embassies for a period 
of years, a practice which increased during 
the fifteenth century and was given a special 
impetus by the events of the Milanese wars. 

Fighting to establish himself in the duchy 
of his father-in-law, Francesco Sforza dis- 
patched his agents throughout the length 
and breadth of Italy. The other states fol- 
lowed suit and all soon established perma- 
nent representation at Rome, a court which 
endeavoured to remain neutral in the Sforza 
dispute and consequently became thenatural 
listening post for the combatants. The states 
of Italy were compact, powerful, aggressive 
and unavoidably close to one another. The 
distances between capitals were small and 
well within the scope of contemporary 
methods of transport. It was possible to be 
in almost daily touch with the events at the 
capitals of one's neighbours and, since they 
might well become enemies at a moment s 
notice, it was important to keep in contact. 
Forerunners for resident ambassadors were 
no doubt to be found in the consuls who had 
for a long time protected the interests of 
Italian merchants abroad and, of course, in 
the agents of the banking houses. By the 
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This famous battle scene by Paolo Uccello fact that these professional soldi 
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year 1500 every Italian state of any size had 
1 its permanent agents at the capitals of its 
| main rivals and at least one non-ltalian 
ruler, Ferdinand of Aragon, had begun to 


adopt this new weapon for international 
affairs. 


| The rise of Venice 


Called the ‘city of the lagoons’ and the 
i “queen of the seas’, Venice reached the 
| apogee of its power in the first half of the 
| fifteenth century. Its problems, like those of 

its great rival, Genoa, were not the same as 
i those which faced the other towns of Italy. 
| Until the fifteenth century Venice had not 
| seriously concerned itself with the inter- 
} city rivalries which set its neighbours at one 
Í another's throats in the struggle for the 
f control of land and the extension of their 
! power over one another. Growing out of 
settlements on the cluster of islands at the 
head of the Adriatic, Venice had in the 
tenth century provided asylum for refugees 
fleeing from the invasions of the Magyars. 
The isolation from the mainland which had 
been its salvation then, was to mark its 
history for the next 500 years. 

The wealth of Venice rested on the trade 
which flowed through the city on its way 
from the east and Constantinople to the 
markets of northern Italy and Europe. As 
early as the tenth century the desire to pro- 
tect these routes from piracy had led the 
Venetians to extend their sway over the 

communities of the Dalmatian coast. This 
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Below left: a portrait by Botticelli of 
Giuliano de Medici, shortly before the 
murder of the young man. — 

Below: the scene in the main square of 2 
Florence at the execution of Savonarola an 
his two chief supporters. (Museo di San 
Marco, Florence.) : 

Right: portrait of Savonarola by his 
contemporary, Fra Bartolonmeo. 

(Museo di San Marco, Florence. ) 
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Venetian power further south and east 
during the following centuries, until the 
city-controlled islands of the Aegean had 
established garrisons on the island of Crete, 
and had even attempted to break into the 
Black Sea. In all these enterprises the co- 
Operation for the Byzantine emperors could 
be of decisive importance and the embattled 
Opposition of the republic of Genoa could 
be guaranteed. 

During the twelfth century the Genoese, 
through the favour which they enjoyed at 
the court of Constantinople, seemed to 
threaten the existence of Venetian trade in 
the Levant. The decision to divert the 
armies of the Fourth Crusade to the sack of 
Constantinople in 1204 was the result of the 
self-interest of the Venetians, who provided 
the Crusaders with their transport. Not un- 
naturally, the Latin emperors established by 
the overthrow of Byzantium revoked the 
privileges of Genoa and fostered Venetian 
interests. 

Even the cynical connivance at the des- 
truction of the frontier post of Christendom 
was not enough, however, to guarantee 
Venice's position in the Levant. When, in 
1261, the Byzantine Empire was re-estab- 
lished with Genoese help, the war between 
the Italian republics was renewed with all its 
former vigour, the advantage lying once 
again with Genoa. In addition, the new 
power of the Ottoman Turks provided a 
growing threat to all the Christian interests 
in the area. Although Venice had not pre- 
viously hesitated to trade with the Arabs. 
this new champion of Islam was less amen- 
able to the arguments of mutual self-interest. 

The Genoese threat increased until in ihe 
1370s a Genoese fleet under the great 
admiral Doria attacked Venice itself and 
came within an ace of victory. Only a 
supreme effort inspired by patriotic fervour 
enabled the ‘queen of the seas to retain even 
its independence. The War of Chioggia of 
1379, so-called after the Venetian port which 
the Genoese occupied for a time, was to be 
seen by later generationsas the turning point 
in the struggle between Venice and Genoa. 

However, the Venetians now found them- 
selves threatened from another quarter by 
the massive expansion of the duchy of Milan 
under Giangaleazzo Visconti. The war 
between the two states which went on for 
some seventy years was the dominating 
feature of northern Italian politics until it 
was resolved at the general peace of Lodi in 
1454. This left Venice deeply entrenched in 
former Visconti territories. ruling the towns 
of Bergamoand Brescia, and with its western 
frontier reaching even to Lake Como. 
Venice was now fully com to involve- 

with the politics of Italy proper. 
Eis 1425 Venice had allied with Florence, 
against the threat from Filippo Maria 
Visconti and the alliance lasted until in 1451, 
when Cosimo de’ Medici, fearing theincreas- 
ing power of Venice, switched Florentine 
support to the new ruler of Milan, Francesco 
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Sforza. The death of Filippo Maria Visconti 
without legitimate issue in 1447 had sparked 
offa number of tentative rebellions through- 
out the Milanese: state and there seemed 
nothing to halt Venetian advance through 
the lands of its old rival. Venice was brought 
to accept Sforza as duke of Milan only after 
seven more years and then only in the con- 
text of a general Italian peace. z 

It was not merely by chance that the main 
Italian states joined in a common pact to 
preserve the internal peace of the country 
and defend it from all comers in the year 
after the fall of Constantinople. The capture 
of the Christian capital on the Bosporus is 
regarded by some historians as the turning 
pointin the creation of the Ottoman Empire 
out of an army of conquest. It is therefore 
not fanciful to say that in 1453 the folly of 
the sack of Constantinople in 1204 was 
finally brought home to the Venetians. From 
then on Venice, together with other Mediter- 
Tanean powers, found itself engaged in an 
even more fierce struggle with the new 
Turkish power. 


Venetian government 


Alone among the states of Italy, Venice had 
a regime whose legitimacy in the strictest 
legal terms was not open to serious question. 
The office of doge (derived from the Latin 
dux—'leader or ‘general’) had a history 
Stretching back to the earliest days of the 
republic in the tenth century. Until the 
twelfth century the doges (elected for life) 
had exerted an almost royal power, but 
subsequently their real authority was cir- 
cumscribed just as their ceremonial splen- 
dourincreased. Somedoges, notably Marino 
Falieriand Francesco Foscari, made isolated 
attempts to reverse this tendency, but with- 
out permanent success. There grew up an 
oligarchic constitution, dominated by the 
great aristocratic merchant families, whose 
strength and stability were the envy of many 
an Italian ruler. 

The main legislative body was the Great 
Council, constituted exclusively of aristo- 
crats and with a membership of close to 
1,000. Nevertheless, true executive power 
rested with much smaller specialist bodies 
grouped together in a Lesser Council of the 
Senate. Supreme power in the state was held 
by the Committee of Ten, which was first 
set up in 1310 with the functions of a ‘com- 
mittee of public safety’, and from 1335 it 
was established as a permanent organ of 
state. The committee controlled an extensive 
system of secret police which operated at all 
levels of the life of the republic and from 
whose attentions not even the aristocracy or 
the doge himself could feel free. 

To a modern observer it may seem that 
when the sixteenth century opened, Venice 
was already set on the path to decline. But to 
contemporaries the republic appeared un- 
shakeably established. The longevity and 
apparent strength of its political institution 
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were unequalled in Italy. The dignity and 
splendour of the ceremonial which sur- 
rounded its head of state, and which x 
displayed in all their glory at the annua 
marriage of the city to the sea, echoed the 
splendours of Byzantium in which they had 
found their source. The brilliance and mag- 
nificence of the city, crowned by the great 
church of St Mark, were persuasive testi- 
monies to its wealth. Though glory was not 
to depart from Venice for many years to 
come, during the century which followed, 
its standing as a great European power came 
to be revealed as an illusion. 


The enemies of Italy 


Although there were many independent 
political units in the Italian peninsula the 
Italians themselves had a strong sense of 
communal ‘nationhood’ (using the medieval 
sense of nation) against the foreign powers. 
This sense was fostered by the movement of 
scholars and artists among the towns, by 
the political attempts to establish general 
peace throughout Italy during the years 
following the Peace of Lodi and, not least, 
by the ever-present threat of foreign inter- 
vention. The king of France, the king of 
Aragon and the Holy Roman emperor all 
held claims in Italy of varying weight. The 
claims of the medieval Holy Roman Empire 
had received a renewed stimulus from the 
Visconti purchase of the ducal title of Milan 
from the Holy Roman Empiror Wenceslas. 
His Habsburg successor, Frederick III, 
whose long reign was among the least glori- 
ous in the annals of the empire, nevertheless 
performed a vaulable service for his succes- 
Sors in refusing to relinquish the theory of 
imperial suzerainty. Without any power to 
enforce his will, Frederick consistently 
refused to recognise the Sforza usurpation 
of the title of duke of Milan. When his son 
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Naples. But, with the ending of the English 
menace and the accession of Louis XI (that 
wily and energetic diplomat), French inter- 
ests in Italy once again became active and 
were increasingly accepted by the Italian 
rulers themselves as part of the Italian sitų- 
ation. Indeed, they came to play on the 
possibility of French intervention with 
astonishing unconcern; and used the threat 
of an alliance with France against one 
another. 
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Far right: a portrait of Cesare Borgia by 
Melone. (Accademia Carrara, Bergamo.) 
Right: the condottiere, Francesco Sforza, 
who rose to the top of his profession and in 
1450 usurped the duchy of Milan after the 
death of the last of the Visconti, Bonifazio 
Bembo. ( Milan.) 

Below: Archbishop Ottoni Visconti, the 
thirteenth-century founder of the fortunes of 
the Visconti family, with the clergy and 
citizens of Milan. ( Castello d' Angera, Italy.) 
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The French invasion 
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Venice and in the peace settlement which 
decided the matter of Ferrara the Venetians 


powers and considerable influence to bring 
about a reconciliation between pope and 


king. His efforts were successful but not 
before the pope had invited the Angevin 
duke of Lorraine to march on Naples and 
claim his kingdom. 

Within ten years the French invasion. 
used so freely as a diplomatic counter by the 
Italians, became a reality. The issue again 
involved Naples, but this time in its dealings 
with Milan. Lorenzo had been dead two 
years and the states of Italy were powerless 
to avert the invasion. This was no doubt 
partly because no Italian statesman had the 
stature or influence of the dead Lorenzo, but 
chiefly because the French armies were now 
led by the king in person. The weak but 
young Charles VII, eager for glory, had 
inherited the claims of Anjou. 


Milan and France 


On his death in 1446 Francesco Sforza was 
succeeded by his eldest son, the cruel, but 
highly intelligent and cultured Galeazzo: 
Maria. Under him the court of Milan took 
on a new brilliance, epitomised on his visit 
to Florence in 1471. His patronage of such 
men as the architect, Bramante, set a pattern 
which was to be followed by his brother the 
great Lodovico. Although a capable ruler 
and the firm ally of Florence in defence of 
the peace of Italy, Galeazzo provoked violent 
hostility among the younger members of 
the aristocracy nostalgic for the long-lost 
days of the republic. During the Christmas 
festivities of 1476 he was assassinated. 
Although the citizenry as a whole united in 
proclaiming his young son Gian Galeazzo 
the new duke, Milan was to be torn by civil 
conflict during the following years. 

The conflict was resolved only in 1480. 
when the dead duke's brother. Lodovico il 
Moro (so-called because of his dark com- 
plexion), succeeded in wresting the regency 
from the duchess. From that time onwards 
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he was ruler of the city. 


succeeded to the duchy and. i 
first Sforza to enjoy the official : 
by the Holy Roman Emperor of 
Under him and his wife, Beatrice d'Este. 
Milan attained a new stature among the 
centres of Italian patronage. From 1482 it 
was the home of the great Leonardo da 
Vinci, enticed from his native Florence by 
an invitation to build a statue to the new 
duke's father, the great Francesco Sforza. 

Lodovico sought to establish his position 
by the marriage of his daughter to the 
Emperor Maximilian I, but he was under 
continual threat from the ambitions of the 
young duke's wife, Isabella of Aragon, and 
her Neapolitan relations. The danger from 
Naples led Lodovico into the classic Strategy 
of Italian diplomacy—alliance with France 
—and it was with his support that Charles 
VIII of France marched into Italy in 1494 to 
claim the kingdom of Naples. The barbarian 
was finally within the gates. 

Milan's immediate danger was averted, 
but Lodovico now fully aware of the draw- 
backs of a permanent French presence in 
Italy, joined forces with the enemies of 
France, so that only a year later Charles was 
obliged to withdraw. The respite was, how- 
ever, only temporary. The dam had been 
breached and the long history of. European 
intervention in Italy had begun. 

Charles died soon after his return to 
France, but the Italian enterprises remained 
the centre of his successors ambitions. In 
1499; taking up the other option available 
to French ambitions (the claim to the king- 
dom of Naples), the new king of France, 
Louis XII, attacked Milan and drove out 
Lodovico himself. France, the Holy Roman 
empire and the Spanish kings now made 
Italy their battleground; and the popes, 
taking advantage of the turmoil, through 
their agent Cesare Borgia were able, as has 
been seen, to recover much of their former 
territories. Lodovico, whose attempt to 
return was foiled at the Battle of Novara, 

was not the only ruler to lose his throne. 
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Savonarola 


The French invasion of 1494 had had reper- 
cussions throughout Italy, above all in 
Florence. After the death of the great 
Lorenzo, the traditional powers and privi- 
leges of the ‘chief citizen’ fell to his twenty- 
year-old son. In common with his ancestors, 
Lorenzo, however great his power, had been 
careful to maintain at least the forms of 
republicanism, giving due respect to the 
elected officers of the state and exercising 
his considerable wealth in ways which by 
and large benefited the city as a whole. His 
son, Piero, flaunted his position too much 
like an absolute ruler and quickly became 
unpopular. 

The news of the impending French in- 
vasion obliged Florence to declare its 
interest. Largely for economic reasons, the 
city as a whole favoured the French. The 
senior advisers seem to have counselled 
Supporting Naples against the invader in 
accordance with the spirit of Lodi. Piero 
followed this advice but his popular reputa- 
tion sank still further when the consequent 
loss of the essential French trade brought 
large-scale unemployment. His attempt to 
put matters right by a hasty change of front 
in favour of France and the wildly im- 


Prudent surrender of four Florentine fi 
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the city fathers a Pees amog 


nd, on his return from t 
French court, he was obliged to flee is 
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Florence at the age of thirty in 
member of the community of S 
At first his sermons were poorly attended 
and he visited other Italian cities, between 
periods at Florence, until he was finally re. 
called by Lorenzo, acting, it is thought at 
the request of Pico della Mirandola. ` 

From 1491 Savonarola was prior of St 
Marks and from its pulpit enveighed against 
the corruptness of the Church and of Italian 
society. The most fiery and apocalyptic 
representative in a tradition of popular 
preaching, which included such names as 
San Bernadino of Siena at the beginning of 
the century. Savonarola now began to draw 
huge crowds. This was not only because of 
his traditional, if vehement, denunciations 
of the great in Church and state, but also 
because of his prophesies of doom, which 
gained authority from the accuracy of his 
prediction of the death of Innocent VIII. 

After the expulsion of Piero, Savonarola's 
influence, which was growing even in the 
Florence of Lorenzo himself, became im- 
mense. A great wave of religious fervour 
swept the city and the ceremonial ‘burning 
of the vanities’, which had precedents in the 
career of Bernadino, took place. Men and 
women threw treasured possessions and 
fashionable fripperies into the flames. Many 
works of art almost certainly perished, too. 
Attempting to silence the friar's continuing 
attacks on him, Alexander VI forbade 
Savonarola to preach and then excom- 
municated him when he ignored the ban. 
Savonarola now declared the pope no true 
pope and when Rome threatened the city 
with interdict he was implored to stop 
preaching. 

From the first there had been a con- 
siderable body of opposition to his influence 
and the riots which followed a public cere- 
mony at which one of his followers was to 
prove the friar's holiness by ordeal provided 
a pretext for his arrest. Savonarola was tried 
by a papal commission which found him 
guilty of schism and heresy and he and two 
of his disciples were hanged and burned in 
the public square of Florence in 1498. 

By declaring the pope an impostor, he 
may have been guilty of the charge of schism, 
but there is no hint of heresy in Savonarola's 
Pronouncements. His attacks on the morals 
of Alexander VI were fully justified. He 
nowhere denied the office of pope, nor were 
his demands for church reform doctrinally 
Suspect. But, in the violent world of Renais- 


Sance Italy, the penalty of failure was very 
often death. 
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The Italian city: 
century. During this 

is best seen in ternis of relationships 
between five major powers—the Papal 
States, Florence, Venice, Milan, and the 
Kingdom of Naples. Although a number of 
smaller city-states were forced to submit to 
their powerful neighbours, many of these, 
like Urbino, managed to keep their 
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